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from Department oF AGricuLturRe BULLETIN 
Nut CULTURE IN THEUNITED STATES ‘+ 


The hazel, or filbert, as the nuts of 
the various species of the genus Corylus 
are somewhat indiscriminately desig- 
pated, is of all nut-bearing trees the one 
best suited to garden culture. Six 
gecies produce nuts, of more or less 
value, and of these one attains the 
hight and dimensions of a forest tree, 
the others being under ordinary con- 
ditions unly bushes or shrubs, Three of 
hese species are native to the United 
States: the American hazel (Corylus 
American), the Beaked hazel ( Corylus 
rostrata), both widely distributed, and 
the California hazel (Corylus Cali- 
forna 1), found on the Pacific Coast. 
The Ruropean hazel (Corylvs avellana) 
and Lambert's Filbert ( Corylus tubulosa) 
ire widely grown in Europe, and these 
with their varieties and crosses yield the 
outs of commerce. The Constanti- 
nople hazel ( Corylus Colurna) is the 
trongest grower and its seedlings are 
ued as stocks on which to graft the 
others. Its nuts are small and of little 
value. 
| Ingeneral the hazels may be described 

ss lurve shrubs or low trees with decidu- 


Buropexn hazels.—1. Imported nut, bought of 
devicr in Washington, D. C. 2 Specimen 
by E Wardroper, Pelee Island, Can- 
‘Ietrian,” an imported nut, bought 
rin Washington, D.C. 4 Specimen 

Robert Manning, Salem, Maas. 

, alternate, simple leaves, All are 
Uniseyual, having the staminate blos 
soms in catkins, developed in the axils 
of the leaves, on the wood growth of the 
previous year. The catkins are visible 
wearly as August of the previous sea- 
ton, and in March or April the pollen 
8 freely scattered. The pistillate blos- 
fons compose a star-like tuft of crimson 
stigmas projecting beyond the short, 
taly bud, the inner scales of which keep 
pace with the growth of the enlarging 
pistils so as to nearly or. wholly inelose 
tat maturity. The pistillate blossoms 
®meines bloom later in Spring than 
the staminate ones on the same bush, 
ind in such cases it is necessary to sup- 
ply pollen from other sources, at the pro- 
per time, to secure a cropof nutes. This 
the European growers accomplish by 
hanging twigs of staminate flowers, col- 
lected trom the wild hazel, on the upper 
branches of the trees in their hazel 
orchards when the bright crimson of the 
Pitillate blossoms begins to show. No 
doubt the same purpose could be ac- 
_%mplished by planting an occasional 
Wild tree of a selected pollen-producing 
ttrain in the orchard, 

The attempts at cultivation of the 
wels in this country seem to have been 
‘onfined chiefly to the European vari- 
ties and to have been in the main un- 
‘ecesstul. The causes of failure have 
Rot been clearly established, and from 
the fact that what bas hitherto been at- 
lempted has been done in a desultory 
Way, and that but little definite record 
% been leit concerning experiments, 
‘hewed eflorts seem to be needed in the 
Btrodiction of this nut. In portions 
€ \ ashington State climatic conditions 
rem almost indentical with those that 
Prevail in England, and the introduction 
and trial there of the best varieties is 
ertainly worthy of encouragement. 

® following discussion of methods of 
Sulture and varieties of European hazels 
* mainly compiled from English works 
"pou that subject : 

RUROPEAN HAZELS lus avellana 
L.; Corylus tubulosa Willd.) 


There has been much confusion among 





Topean writers as to the species to 


a ~ 


which different cultivated varieties of 
the hazel belong. It may well be 
doubted, in fact, whether there is not 
now in most of those varieties such a 
blending of character as will render 
specific distinction impossible. In gen- 
eral it may be said that the true filberts 
are classed under ©. tubulosa and com- 
prise those varieties having oblong nuts 
with thick shells surrounded by a husk 
that is longer than the nut, while the 
cobnuts or simple “ nuts,” as they are 
often called, are round, usually smaller 
than the filberts, and are borne in short, 
open husks. These are classed under 
C. avellana. 

Goeschke holds that the name “ Lam- 
bert nusse,” a name applied to C. tubu- 
losa, was derived from Lombardy, in 
Italy, whence the nutscame. He claims 
that grafted hazels are more fruitful 
than trees derived from layers and suck- 
ers; that the hazel isa valuable addition 
to the flora of a section interested in 
bees, as it supplies an abundance of 
pollen very early in Spring; that oil 
from the‘filbert is superior in quality to 
the best olive oil, and that the kernel of 
the hazel is equal to the almond for 
making nut cakes. Large quantities of 
nuts are peeled and fried in oil by the 
Italians, and are thus imported into 
Germany and sold as “ noces.” 


PROPAGATION, 


Propagation is effected by seed, by 
layers, by suckers, by cuttings, and by 
grafting or budding. Grown from suck- 
ers, trees come earliest into bearing, and 
by some are claimed to make the strong- 
est trees ; but the major portion of hazel 
trees produced in nurseries are from cut- 
tings, made eight or 10 inches in length, 
from last year’s wood. They root as 
readily as gooseberries. A moist, not 
wet, sand supplies the best ground in 
which to root cuttings; a deeper setting 
is necessary in the drier climate of the 
United: States than in England. Ina 
year the cuttings become well rooted, 
and are then transplanted, after pruning, 
from the propagating bed to the nursery 
row. The nursery culture consists of 
thorough and frequent stirring of the 
surface soil, and the training of each 
plant to tree form. The sprouts and 
branches are kept removed from about 
the base to a hight of 12 inches (Ger- 
mans claim that a hight of from three 
to four feet for the trunk is better) ; 
within the next six or eight inches the 
head is formed of not less than six 


Euro hazels.—5. Seedling, grown by 

Josiah Prettyman, Smith, Del. 5a Seedling. 

rtion of twig showing Winter buds of 5. 

!, Seedting, dormatit pistillate buds. 5a’!. 
Seedling, dormant staminate catkins. 


branches. In the midst of these 
branches a barrel hoop is often placed, 
to which the limbs are tied for forming 
a shapely and open crown. The aim of 
the two or-three years of nursery work 
is to grow the trees to six or eight feet 
in hight and in form like a goblet, after 
which they are ready for planting. 
~ XN THE ORCHARD. 


The hazel will not thrive in stiff clay, 
while in dry, sandy soil it becomes 
stunted and produces fruit of small size. 
Otherwise, the bush is not particular as 
regards soil and locality; it is always 
more Vi on rich land than on poor 


”“ 





will give the least wood and most nuts. 
A strong soil produces an excessive 
growth of wood at the expense of the 
crops. Wet soils produce too much 
wood and too little fruit. In Kent, 
England, the hazel thrives best in lime- 
stone land, and reaches a hight of 12 
feet, and occasionally of 30 feet. The 
trees are set in well-drained ground, 
about 10 feet apart eact way, though 
sometimes they are set in hedges, when 
a less distance in the row is adopted. 
Root pruning is frequently practiced to 
check the too-rapid growth of wood. 
The disposition of the hazel to make 
thrifty inside cane growth is kept con- 
stantly in check by Summer pruning, 
and the outer limbs, together with the 
general growth of the tree, are checked 
by pruning back in the latter part of 
the Winter. The thin, unfruitful twigs 
are removed and the fruitful limbs are 
shortened back nearly to the female 
buds. Care is taken to leave sufficient 
male catkins for an ample supply of 
pollen. The fruit spurs are near the ex- 
tremities of the last year’s growth, and 
nuts are more abundant where air and 
light have ready access. In the fifth or 
sixth year after planting, trees should 
bear considerable fruit. ‘Trees of this 
age in England are reported to produce 
from three to four pounds of nuts each. 


It is a very important orchard tree, with | 


many cultivators in Europe, and has 
been greatly improved by years of care- 
ful cultivation and selection. A very 
fruitful hazel orchard is reported in 


European hazels.—6. Specimen grown by W. D. 
Brackenridge, Govanstown, Md. 7. Specimen 
grown by George W. Sutton, Perryville, Md. 


Wernfeld, Germany, occupying about 
two and a half acres of land and hav- 
ing a northwesterly slope. In _ that 
latitude the trees are said to thrive with 
any exposure except directly southern. 
They are recommended by Goeschke for 
clothing the steep sides of hills and 
mountains; also for railroad banks. He 
states that in Germany they are advan- 
tageously used in those portions of fruit 
orchards where other trees fail. 


HARVESTING AND MARKETING. 


It is a popular method in England 
to harvest and market the finer nuts in 
their husks. In all cases the fruit is 
left on the bush or tree until fully ripe, 
the proper condition being readily deter- 
mined by the brown color of the nut, 
the tint of the husk, and the readiness 
with which the nuts would rattle out by 
a slight jarring of the trees. In curing 
the nuts thus harvested, they are placed 


for a few days in lofts to sufficiently dry, |” 


after which they are packed in sound 
casks with a slight sprinkling of salt 
throughout the filling, Salt is also used 
in small quantities in storing the nuts 
that have been freed from husks, and it 
is claimed for this practice that freedom 
from ravages of insects is secured and 
that the nuts come out fresher and 
brighter than by other methods. 
Generally, the hazel is marketed for 
dessert purposes alone, though a pleasant 
oil, resembiing olive oil, is sometimes ex- 
pressed from it; and in portions of 
this nut, like the chestnut, has 
been used in limited quantities for mak- 


| ing bread. 


NOTES FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thomas Brigden, South Lowell, Ala.: 
“I believe the improved variéties of 
pecans, the Madeira and the English 
cobnut, will prove of great value here. 
The last two were among our most pro- 
fitable crops in the south of England. 
They are easily propagated and require 
but little care or cultivation. The prin- 
cipal point in’ cobnut culture is the 
pruning. This must be done with a 
view to forming fruit-bearing spurs or 
twigs and preventing the growth of the 
rank switches. Within 10 miles of 
Maidstone in Kent, England, there are 
hundreds of acres of these nuts, yielding 
a heavy profit to the grower. I hope 
the nut question will be fully ventilated, 
for it is one of the farmer’s money 
crops.” ‘ 

George W. Sutton, Perryville, Md., 
has three trees of the European hazel. 
Each tree has several branches or bodies 
from near the ground which have grown 
to the hight of 25 or 30 feet. These 
trunks vary from 5 to 10 inches in 
diameter. The nuts produced are nearly 
round, with a caliber of about five- 
eighths of an inch. The shells are thin. 
These trees are moderately prolific, 
though without culture, growing in a 
lawn. They were probably planted by 
a former owner of the property. 

J. W. Killen, Felton, Del, is pro- 


pagating a European sort that he has 


named “Jones.” It grows as a shrub; 
is fruitful, hardy, disposed to sprout a 
good deal from the root. The foliage | 
has thus far been free from mildew and | 


American haze).-—8. Form with open involucre. 
Specimens from A. W. Hoffman, leculiar. Mo. 
9. Form with closegd involucre. Specimens 
from G. C. Betts, Fascher, Obio. 


‘other diseases in Kent County, Del. 


The nut is short, roundish, of medium 
size; quality good. 

Josiah Prettyman, Smith, Del., has a 
tree of European filbert 17 feet high 
with a spread of boughs of 15 feet; the 
trunk is 25 inches ‘in circumference at 
one foot above the ground. It was 
grown from a sprout that was planted 
when very small, in its present location, 
about 20 years ago. It has been pruned 
as peach trees are pruned in Delaware. 
The tree has had but little cultivation 
and no manure. It’ Kas borne nuts for 
several years. The nut is of medium 
size, oblong in form, broadened at the 
tip; shell rather thick; kernel plump, 
good. 

VARIETIES. 


The named varieties are numerous, 
but the grower having a half dozen of 
the best can well afford to forego the 
planting of others. Of the 10 varieties 
named by Robert Hogg, the Cob and 
Lambert are best known in reputation 
to Americans. We follow his description 
of the best varieties known to him : 

Bonn nut.—Husk hairy, shorter 
than the nut; nut of medium size, ovate 
and oblong; shell thin; kernel large. 
This is an excellent nut, and the tree is 
a good bearer. 

Cos (Round -Cob).—Husk hairy, 
shorter than the nut and much frizzled ; 
nut large, obtusely ovate; shell of a 
light-brown color, rather thick ; kernel 
large. A good nut for early use, but 
does not keep well... 

Cosrorp. -(Bfies © Young’s).—Thin 
shelled ; husk ‘Hairy, long as the nut 
and deeply cut; nut large, oblong; 
shell of a light-brown color, very thin, 
so much so as to’be easily broken between 
the finger and*thumb ; kernel large and 
well flavored. An exeellent early nut, 
and the tree an abugdant bearer. 

Downton Square.—Husk smooth, 
shorter’ than thé nut; nut large, short, 
foursidéd ; sheld thick ; kernel full and 
well flavored. , 

Frizziep Finpert (Frizzled nut, 
Cape nut).— Hiiek hairy, twice as long as 
the nut; .deeply,frizzled and spreading 
open at the mouth; nut small, oblong, 
and flattened ; shell thick ; kernel full. 
This is a rather Jate variety. The tree 
is an excellent: bearer. The nuts are 
produced in clusters. 

Lampert Fitsert (Kentish Cob, 
Filbert Cob).—-Hlusk nearly smooth, 
longer than the nut,and very slightly 


american nape A Sg Verein fee 
joharie, N.Y. =" 

cut around the ; 

oblong,’ and 

shell rather 
kernel full and ¥ 

is, perhaps, the & 


rgin; nut large, 

at compressed ; 
of a brown color; 
rich flavor. This 
) all filberts. The 
tree is a most abl t bearer. Some of 
the nuts are- up of an inch in 
length, and they have, with care, been 
kept for four year& It is only after 
being kept for some time that their full 
richness of flavor is obtained. Mr. 
Hogg says this nut was first brought to 
the notice of the Horticultural Society 
by A. B. Lambert about the year 1812. 
It is improperly called Kentish Cob, 








The true Cobs are roundish, thick-shelled 
2 Rabat ' 


Pearson Prouiric (Dwarf Prolific, 
Nottingham Prolific) —Husk hairy, 
shorter than the nut; nut medium in 
size, smaller than the Cob, obtusely 
ovate; shell rather thick; kernel full. 
A very excellent variety. Trees are 
most abundant bearers, sometimes laden 
with fruit when not more than two and 
a half feet high. 

Purpe Fitsert (Purple leaved).— 
This differs from the red filbert in hav- 
ing the leaves of a dark, blood-red color 
like those of the purple beech. The 
fruit is similar to and quite as good as 
that of the Red Filbert, and is of a deep 
purple color. 

Rep Firzert (Red Hazel).—Husk 
hairy, longer than the nut; nut of me- 
dium size, ovate; shell thick; kernel 
full, covered with a red skin. 

Warre Firsert (Wrotham Park). 
—Husk hairy, longer than the nut; 
around the apex of which it is contracted ; 
nut medium sized, ovate; shell thick ; 
kernel full, covered with a white skin. 


AMERICAN HAZELS (Corylus Americana 
L.; Corylus rostrata Michx.; Corylus 
Californica Rose.) 

The first two species, though widely 
distributed and showing considerable 
variation in size and quality of fruit, 
seem never to have attracted the favor- 
able attention of our cultivators. They 
form a persistent, shrubby growth in 
pastures and fields in many sections, and 
because of their suckering habit often 
become a nuisance to farmers and stock- 
men. It is interesting to note that 
many superior types have been noticed, 
and both species seem worthy of more 
attention than they have received. 
These species are often together, and in 
general their area of distribution coin- 
cides, though C. rostrata extends farther 
north and west in the New England 
States and Mississippi Valley, and it is 
also found on the Pacific Slope in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington, where 
it attains a larger growth than elsewhere. 
The most marked distinction between 
them is in the form of the involucre 


surrounding the nuts. In C. Americana | 


this is composed of two broad, short 
bracts, which at maturity open so as to 
disclose the nuts) The involucre of C. 
rostrata is tubular, closely surrounding 
the nut and prolonged beyond it into 
a bristly beak. The quality of the nuts 
of C. rostrata is inferior to that of C. 
Apericana. 
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American hazel.—14, 15, 16. Varying forms and 
gues. Specimens from J. C. Chilton, Otto, 
enn. 


Of Corylus Californica Rose. we have 
received interesting specimens from both 
Washington and Oregon. It is found 
in the lower mountains and foothills 
from middle California, through Oregon 
and Washington, to British Columbia. 
The nuts are single in the involucres, as 
are all the hazels, but by a singular 
morphological change in some of the 
bracts composing the inyolucres of some 
specimens, what appear to be a single 
involucre contains two nuts. In normal 
involucres the tubular form common to 
C. rostratra is observed, though the tips 
are often shredded down to the base 
of the nuts. The nut is more elongated 
than the types of either C. Americana 
or C. rostrata, much resembling the 
acorn of the white oak (Quercus alba) 
in form, and is of medium size, with a 
thick, hard shell and a shield much de- 
pressed at its margin. The skin of the 
kernel is thick and brown; the kernel 
plump, sweet, and of good quality; the 
umbilical suture direct. 

NOTES FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

So many superior hazels are noted by 
our correspondents that it is thought 
best to briefly mention some of the most 
promising ones for the information of 
those who may desire to undertake the 
improvement of this nut. 

Arkansas.—Samuel 
Evening Shade: 
nearly as large as the filbert.” 

California.—Report of State Board 
of Horticulture, 1891. “Native to 
northern portion of the State, and can 
be found from valley land to the 
mountains’ tops. Very productive and 
hardy, bush from three to eight feet 
high. Nuts generally in pairs, some- 
times three or four in a cluster. It is 
found along the coast from Mendocino 
to Oregon.” 

Illinoi.—W. E. Patterson, Gila: 
“Have noticed a choice wild variety ; 
bush stocky; husk large; nut flat; 
even, rich brown color; shape nearly 
round.” 

Indiana.—George M. Rumler, Mo- 
hawk: “Have noticed a very large, flat 
nut.” 


A. C. Harvey, Lafayette: “Have 


H. Davidson, 


“An oblong nut7t 





noticed a choice wild nut; earl 
| ) ‘athe ” ; large, early, 


E. J. Chancellor, Bicknell: “Some 
are very fine, the finest are large and 
rather flat.” 

F. H. Linton, Tillman: “ Have 
noticed wild varieties; the stock grows 
8 to 12 feet high, with one to four nuts 
in a cluster. Very large.” 

Henry Fatick, Middletown: “ Have 
noticed large nuts in large clusters.” 

Iowa.—E. L. Kirk, Pulaski: “ Have 
noticed very large wild nuts; almost as 
fine as filberts.” 

Kentucky.—J. C. Alexander, Bowling 
Green: “ Have noticed wild nuis; they 


Beaked hazel.—17. Typieal cluster. Specimens 
from E. 8. Lane, Belchertown, Mass. 

California hazel.—18. Cluster showing normal 
and abnormal! fruiting habit. 18a. Side view 
of nut. 18b. Basal view of nut. 18¢. Longi- 
tudinal section of shell, showing kernel. 18d 
Reverse view of kernel. Specimens from T. 
J. May, Mount Vernon, Wash. 


Michigan.—Allan Crawford, Spring- 
port: “Have noticed wild varieties, 
choice both in size of nuts and thickness 
of meat.” 

Minnesota.—C. F. Brown, St. Peter: 
“ Few under cultivation show large nuts.” 

Missouri.—F. C. Meyer, Greenfield : 
“Have noticed choice wild varieties, 
large, flat, and long; thin shelled.” 

Robert A. Turner, Long Oak: “ The 
Turner is very large and beautiful.” 

Peter Daling, Baring: “Sume as large 
as filberts.” 

New York.—R. C. Hall, Canajoharie : 
“T transplanted one several years ago; 
it has borne fruit every year. It does 
well and is very thrifty.” 

Ohio.—George C. Betts, Bailey: “ Of 
large size and thin shell.” 

C. W. Faust, Canton: “ Resembles 
filberts.” 

George J. Streator, Garrettsville: “ A 
few show superior qualities.” 

John §& Clark, Mechanicstown: 
“ Some very nice and large.” 

Oregon.—O. P. 8 Plummer, Port- 
land: “ Bushes large and tall; nuts 
good size, generally grown single; some 
are in pairs.” 

David Smith, Meadow: “ Different 
from the hazelnut; people here call 
them filberts. These bushes grow as 
much as 30 feet long, and are found as 
much as six inches through at the butt. 
They are tough, and are used for withes. 
We twist them like eastern hickory— 
while hazel is very brittle. The nuts 
are found usually one in a place, some- 
times two; the nuts never grow in 
bunches or clusters as hazel nuts.” [Pro- 
bably Corylus CaGfornica.] 

Tennessee—John C. Chilton, Otto: 
“Have noticed a choice wild variety, 
very large and of fine flavor.” 

Wisconsin.—George P. Peffer, Pewau- 
kee: “ Long Shocks (a local name), an 
oblong, very thin-shelled nut.” 

Washington —T. J. May, Mount 
Vernon: “ Hazelnuts flourish here as in 
no other country that I ever saw; they 
are native and grow all through tue 
timber. They grow on trees instead of 
bushes; many of them growing to the 
hight of 50 or 60 feet and to the 
diameter of four or five inches. They 
grow so tall and slender that they bend 
over and others sprout up and bend 
over, and still others until there is a 
great cluster, all bending outward. 
They bear well when they get enough 
sunlight, and it is evident that they do 
not require a great deal.” In June, 
1891, Mr. May sent young, growing 
wood, foliage and nuts, also mature 
wood growth, and says: “Since writing 
you before, I have seen a tree that 


Is His Life Worth Living? 
The Question of the Day 
Opinions of Two Who Are 
Competent Judges. 


Advantages He Has Over His 3 
Co-worker, and How He §&! 


Utilize Them to Advance His W ie 
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BY JOHN G. CHALLICE, 


Now that the Summer of 1896 ds in. 
full blast, and now that thousands of 
farmers who have started their crops are 
patiently waiting for them to mature, 
it will interest them to a great extent): 
no doubt, to hear something in reg 


so diligently and faithfully striven to 
produce, They in the early Spring ber 
gan to prepare the ground for 
annual work, by plowing and replo 
many acres of land, by destroying 
roots of last year’s crop, by trimming an 
fixing, and by fertilizing the groun 
Then they planted their seed, and now 
they are watching with a careful eys 
over the thing that caused them m 
hours of toil and trouble; and when we. 
consider that in some instances only =” 
livelihood is derived from such trials a 
tribulations, a question often comes in to. 
our minds, Is a farmer’s life a life worth 
living ? 

This question is one that has cat 


debates and in the press of the entire: 
world, and has rendered the life of ¥ 
farmer quite an interesting and appro- § 
priate study. The farmer of to-day 
compared with those who worked the 
soil for a livelihood a century aga. 
labors under far better advantages thax 
did his, predecessor. So many im 

ments have been made in farm 

ments, and so many new ones have been 
invented, that the work of the farmer of 


pared with that of an earl wer,” 
who labored under many diandesai zen 
he being compelled to break ground 
with a wooden plow, plant his seed with — 


scythe and, in fact, was laboring in @ 
manner which if necessary to practice 
to-day would be very discouraging, 
But let us look at the farmer of to-day, 
with his roe A and innumerable imple ~ 
ments; his plows are of the very bests 
he carries on an extensive business; 4 
plements for sowing seed, poisons for kille 
ing insects, implements with which be can 
very readily and with no trouble rid hime - 
self of injurious weeds and the like, a 
means by which he can save much time — 
and labor. The rea 


r, a device greatly 
and extensively 


by our American 5 


grains, isan implement that has saved — 
much time, labor and money. A | 
field can be gone over in a day, where” 
in the early days of farming, <) 
would be required to do the same work. 
Look, again, at the comparatively easy. 
time the farmer of to-day has, with 
of his early friend, and ask yourself the | 
question, Is the farmer of to-day ¢ 
happy and contented man? is his life = 
life worth living; and if not, why not? 
Upon this question a man who has 
traveled quite extensively for the pum 
pose of securing information upon whid 
to write a volume upon “Types ¢ 
Farmers,” said: “The farmer of no ot 
country in the world lives better, ori 
much enjoys life, as does the American 
farmer, who raises stock and a varie 
of crops, in which he takes great pri 
and interest. In all my travels, whie 
have been quite extensive, I hav 
never seen a more happy and contented 
class of people; they all seem to be per 
fectly satisfied with farm life, and many 
have said that they perfer it to any 
other. The implements and ficilities 
they have for doing their work is so fax 
advanced that it is a wonder to me tha 
more people do not take to it. Some 
entertain the idea that the life of | 
farmer it not worth living, but the 
sooner they abandon this idea the better 
It is true that farming in some countries 
does not pay, and the reason for it i 
very simple, it being that they dom 
raise enough crops to warrant them 1 
live uponthem., In Argentine Republi 
the farmer sells his productions t 
cheap, and his life is one that wou 
not satisfy the farmers of England 
the United States.” : 
An old farmer from Ohio, who 
worked at this business for the past % 
years, said, when asked if he thoug 
life on a farm was one worth living: — 
“I was born and raised on a fa 
and am perfectly satisfied With it. T 





measures six and a half inches in 
diameter. It bears fruit in clusters ; | 
the size of fruit about the same as that | 


as gu Saad : 


work is no doubt quite laborious, but thi 
should not frighten « person from if 





THE AMERICAN FARMER 


to the disposal of that which they have: 


much discussion to bewexchanged - me 


to-day is comparatively easy when com ” 


his hands, pick weeds and the like by 
the same process, cut his hay with a 


farmers, especially those who raise 
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Stable Talk. 


Don’t feed your work horses dry, 
hard corn at this season of the year. 


© Get a barrel, if you can’t grind it, and 


It will be eaten more greedily 
and will furnish more sustenance to the 
apimals. 


Horsemen are beginning to realize 


| that a good roadster of an accepted 


type, properly broken and bitted, is 


worth more than a poor track per- 


- 'former—in fact, that such animals are 


very scarce, and that their owners may 
ask and receive their own prices for 


D them. 


4 


4 


It requires cheap feed and cheap pas- 
ture to make it possible to produce ani- 
mals for the market now at a profit. 
And having these, the farmer must 
know just how to manage and care for 
stock in the very best manner to even 
then bring about the desired resulta 


J. S. Cooper, the Chicago horse 
dealer, firmly believes that there will 
soon be a great demand for draft horses, 
He says: “ We just sold a 1,575 pound 
draft horse for $175, and the 1,600 to 
1,800 pound drafiers are in active de- 
mand at $400 to $475 a pair, and you 
can teil the farmers that next year they 
can get $500 a pair for good draft 


_ horses 


The export buyers have bought 
liberally on the Chicago market. Our 
horses have given good satisfaction, and 
‘althought not so cheap as the inferior 
Russian horses they have proven a great 
attraction to Europexn countries that 
wast buy more horses every year. Our 
great surplus has been worked off, and 


- mo young draft colts coming on, the 


Yards. 


D6 


price will soon be high; then whom 
-will it benefit if tie farmers have no 
: good lores to sell? 

The old mule yard is the only 
vacant place about the Union Stock 
There has not been a car-load 
of mules shipped to Chicago for a long 
‘time. There are a few cheap little 
mule teams in huskster and delivery 


= wagons. Manufacturers and merchants 


~ 


‘use fine horses to give character to their 
business. Most of them use the best 
draft horses they can get, and they are 


) eonstantly wanting more of them and 


“G 


ig 
4 


“want them a little better if possible. 


There is abundance of the very best 
‘Material in the American trotter from 
which the ideal roadster could be bred. 
“What is Wanted’ is an animal that can 
travel right along on the road, pulling 
any vehicle from the light buggy or 
foad wagon to a roundabout or surrey. 
He should be able to do a turn ata 
three-minute gait when required, show 
style and action without weight or other 
aitificia! devices, should possess a true, 
open gait without booting tf any sort, 
‘and last, but not least, he should be 
even-tempered, level-headed and prop- 

erly bitted. There are not many such 
‘horses to be had, and therein lies the 
‘breeder's opportunity. 

—__——__—_-o— 


COLIG IN HORSES. 


Symptoms, and Treatment of Attacks. 

Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: Please 
give, in your next issue, some good di- 
rections for treatment of colic in horses. 


» — FE. N. Sarr, Elmonessen, N. J. 
, , 


The following is from Gleason’s Horse 


» Book: 


© All at once the horse that a few moments 
» ago was well, apparently, shakes his 
© head—leaves his feed, looks round at 
his flank, mostly at the right side, as if 


1.) Spasmopic Coxric.—Symptoms. 


9 pointing out the seat of the disease, 
» serapes the ground with his front foot, 


| and almost strikes his belly with one of 


the hind ones’ The spasm continuing, 
the horse breaks out into a sweat, heav- 


ing at the flanks; great excitement, 


kicking, and rolling; intervals of ease 


© from pain. 


©. Causes. Drinking cold water when 
ated, or colder water than commonly 
Bed, as a city horse is used to drinking 


- water which is warmer in Summer, and 


_ polder in Winter, than water taken from 


_ & pump; washing the belly with cold 


/ water; driving horses into a pond of 


wold water. 


_ Treatment. Give something to heat 
© the stomach and bowels. Try a bottle 
© ef warm ale or porter, adding a little 
whisky or a tablespoonful of ground 

: to it. If relief be. not obtained 
an hour, give a drench, com- 

posed of tincture of aconite root, 25 

| drops ; spirits of turpentin~, one ounce 3 


“Récessary, give injections of warm water 


- ee 


bottle .of cold ale or porter. 


. 


$e excite the bowels to action. 


; (2) Srercorar Coric.—Symptoms. 
milar to the above variety, but con- 
ues longer, and is not quite so severe 


t inful. 
= ses Impaction or constipation of 
bowels, 


' Treatment. Powdered aloes, one ounce ; 
cture of aconite root, 25 drops; chlo- 
half an ounce. Mix in a bottle 
oer. and give in a drench 
ya , or stout bottle. The 
hite will have to be given every four 
En- 
the operation of the aloes by 


? 


< 
Fe 
« 


‘ale or 
of a 


till the pain has given way. 


njecti every hour. 


¢ i Fuarutenr Coiiu—Symptome. 
un ie considerable at first, which 


fn hot), soap, and a haacful of table 
»mlt. Occasionally walk the horse about, 


few hours gives way to sleepiness. This 
is caused by distention of the bowels 
with gas, commonly called wind, there- 
by paralyzing the par vagus and nerve 
centers, and ultimately the brain itself. 
This variety of colic is readily distin- 
guished from the others by the swelling 
of the belly, particularly at the flanks, 


called tympanitis, or drum-belly. 


Causes. Indigestion of food in the 
stomach; fermentation is set up, and 
there is evolution (giving forth) of car- 
This gas is not liberated 
per rectum from the body as speedily as 
generated. The horse and cow cannot 
belch dr eruct wind from their stomachs 
as man and the dog can; hence the 
frequency of tympanitis in horses and 


bonic acid gas. 


cows. 


Treatment. Try injections first, as in 
many cases I have cured this variety by 
If gas or wind come 
away with the injection, the case will 
When no benefit is de- 
rived from the injections, give, in a little 
cold water, aloes in powder, one ounce ; 
sulphuric ether, one ounce; tincture of * 
If these measures 
fail in giving ease from pain, pour two 
ounces of chloroform on a small moist 
sponge, and hold it to the nostrils, not 
too closely, but admit a portion of air 
with the fumes of the chloroform. The 


this means alone. 


soon end well. 


opium, two ounces. 


sponge may be placed in a towel, and 


the ends carried up around the nose of 


the horse, to save waste; or place the 


sponge in the bottom of a nose-bag, and 
put it on the head, but not too close 


upon the nose. 
Last Remedy. It must be confessed 
that the longer this disease is unrelieved 


the more remote is the chance of re- 
covery, as the bowel sometimes contracts 


upon itself, or nearly closes altogether. 
To overcome this condition an operation 
is recommended, which I do not say will 
be a success, nor yet a failure. When 
it fuiled in my hands, it Was not because 
the gas was not let out of the bowels, 
but because the blood had become so 
disintegrated, and the nervous centers so 


paralyzed, that the sanative powers of 


the constitution had received too great 
a shock to ever rally again. 

The Operation. Procure an instru- 
ment called a trocar. If this be not at 
hand, sharpen a breakfast knife, and 
measure an equal distance from the 
haunch-bone and the short rib, and not 
too high upon the back ; force the knife 
into the distended bowel, and turn the 
knife in the wound thus. made, and hold 
it there until all the imprisoned gas has 
escaped ; and as the gas sometimes still 
accumulates, keep the knife or instru- 
ment in the wound, if it be for half a 
day. 
taken out, place a piece of sticking- 
plaster over the wound. 


ject to colic. I have seen six taken 


ment. 


is to relieve pain. 
in most diseases of horses. 


disease. 
Grubs in Cattle. 
Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: 





lating to grubs in cattle’s backs. 


the abdomen. 


grub matures. 


what makes the animal dread them so 


—Harvey Lospett, Saranac, N. Y. 


A Cow Milking Three Years. 





milker is a valuable animal. 
a day, and not all taken then. 


will be uo risk in doing this purposely. 


hay only. 


creased up to the usual quantity. 





Yard Echoes. 


musty.” This if the road to 














When the knife or instrument is 


Stones, or hair calculi, are often found, 
after death, in the bowels of horses sub- 


from one mare that I had under treat- 
Remember, the great principle 
in the treatment of colic, in all its forms, 
This also holds good 
The doctor, 
if he fail to allay pain, cannot cure the 


In 
your March number I find a piece re- 
I can- 
not agree with the writer that they come 
through the stomach. You will often 
find them over the ribs, sometimes al- 
most directly over the backbone ; also 
between the hipbones and the ribs, over 
Tt does not look reason- 
able to me that they will eat through 
a critter’s backbone or rib to locate 
themselves at a-particular point. You 
will also notice by minute inspection, 
when the grub is just perceivable and 
very small, you will find a little hole 
through the skin grows larger as the 
I am satisfied they are 
stung in by the fly or bee. That is 


I think a solution of tar and oil along 
the back during fly-time will prevent it 
or keep them off. The easiest method 
to get rid of them when they first make 
their appearance in Winter is tc take a 
sharp currycomb and scratch quite hard 
along the back ; then apply strong brine. 
Two or three applications is sure death. 


A cow that will continue to give milk 
for three years is one to be cherished. 
If treated rightly, such a continuous 
If she is 
about to come in again, and is not yet 
dry, the milk should be drawn only once 
This 

bably will reduce the quantity, so that 
if she does not stop milking wholly, there > 


It is not advisable to keep on milking 
any cow until a frest calf comes; it is 
apt to cause trouble when the calf is 
dropped. But by good care it may be 
quite possible to ayoid risk by keeping 
the feed down, without any grain, and 
After the calf comes and the 
risk hag_passed, the feeding may be in- 


Don’t say : “Tt does not pay to be so. 
particular about food’ for stock. Guess 
they can eat it if. it is a little woody or 


stock and a lean posketbook—2. B. 


ima Terry. | Hood’s Pills ne cetyicoperniettc.’ 


Pen Notes. 

Grass is not only a valuable food for 
growth when fed to pigs, but, what is an 
important thing to consider, it is a great 
promoter of health. 

There can be no worse economy on 
the farm than stinting animals in their 
feed. Check the growth and you in- 
crease the amount of food needed to 
produce a given result. 


One advantage possessed by the im- 
proved hog—or perhaps we should say 
the raiser of the improved hog—is that 
he can be made ready for slaughter by 
early Winter, so that advantage may be 
taken of the best weather prospects for 
saying meat. This may not be a special 
blessing to the hog, but it should be ap- 
preciated by the man who invests money 
and Jabor in him. 





Pigs for Market. 
The profitable hog of to-day is a very 
different animal from his early ancestors, 
and from the very nature of his changed 
conditions it is necessary, in order to 
make the greatest profit from him, that 
he must be properly fed on such food as 
produces growth and muscle, and given 
the best of attention by being sheltered 
from the Winter’s storm and Summer 
sun. During the earlier part of his life, 
while yet suckling, he should be taught 
to eat by arranging a place where he 
will not be molested by the older ani- 
mals, and should be given, if possible, 
sweet skimmed milk with wheat mid- 
dlings) This, with a small portion of 
cornmeal added, or even whole corn, 
will develop him very fast, and by the 
time he is weaned (which should not be 
under three months) he is well on toward 
early maturity. Pigs farrowed early in 
March can be ready at weaning time to 
go into the clover pasture, than which 
there is no better or cheaper feed. At 
this age the feed should be somewhat 
changed. But if desired to push them 
for earliest possible shipment they should 
have a little slop as before, together with 
what corn they will eat. At this season 
of the year I would prefer corn shelled 
and soaked in water 12 to 18 hours, or 
until somewhat softened. By feeding in 
this manner they will eat more and di- 
gest it easier. ‘They should have good 
shade in which to lie during the heat of 
the day, and also have all the pure fresh 
water they can drink. As the demand 
is now for a hog of from 200 to 250 
pounds, you will, by this treatment, have 
your Spring pigs ready for the market 
at from seven to eight months of age, or 
less, and they are ready to command the 
highest price in any market, and have 
arrived at this weight in a very short 
time and at little expense—Hon. A. J. 
Lovevoy, Illinois. 
Cod-liver Oil as a Food Adjunct. 
It is said that cod-liver oil is being 
recommended in England in rations for 
milch cows, pigs, and dogs. It is 
claimed that it increases the fat content 
of the milk, without injuriously affecting 
the quality. Being an animal fat, it is 
said to be more easily digestible than 
many vegetable fats used in rations for 
calves, and is recommended for that 
purpose. Experiments are suggested on 
its effect on the quality of meat, milk, 
and bacon. 








Care of the Colt’s Feet. 


When farmers raise colts they usually 
work the mares more or less during the 
following Summer, and for convenience 
they generally shut the colt in stables. 
These have usually board or cement 
floors, and the hard, unyielding surface 
is often very injurious to the feet of the 
colt. It does not hurt the feet of old 
horses so much, because they are gener- 
ally shod, but the colt’s feet are unpro- 
tected. A run in pasture is always 
best. If closer confinement is necessary, 
some small inclosure with an earth floor 
not compacted should be provided. 
This precaution will add much to the 
value of the colt when it comes to work- 
ing age. 





Ration for Good Milk for Sale, 
Much confidence is not to be placed 
in the fixing of rations for cows unless 
some special kind of feeding is to be fol- 
lowed. If the ordinary hay or corn 
fodder and cornmeal or peameal, with 
bran or oats, are to be used, it would be 
sufficient to base the daily ration on 20 
pounds of the best clover hay, with 10 
pounds of mixed meals or the grains 
mentioned, ground together in equal pro- 
portions. If any addition is made to this, 
-| it may be of buckwheat, added to such 
an extent as is found, on carefully weigh- 
ing the milk at each milking, to make a 
profitable increase. When increased 
food costs more than the increased milk, 
the time to stop the increase of food is 
reached. Every feeder of cows should 
test this for himself. 





Cattle in Arizona. 

An idea of the extent of the cattle 
business in southeastern Arizona may be 
gathered from the following figures: 
There will shortly be shipped from Tuc 
son 600 cars ; from Willcox, 1,200 ; from 
Benson, 500; from Geronimo, 200, and 
from San Simon, 200. The average 
capacity of a car is 35 head, so that the 
total shipment will amount to 94,500 
head. 








Cures 


Absolute, perfect, permanent cures, even 
after other medicines have utterly failed, 
give Hood’s Sarsaparilla the first place among 
medicines and the largest sales in the world. 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in faet the OneTrue Blood Parifier. 











SHEEP AND WOOh. 


Shearings. 
The short-legged 


mutton. 


Corn stalks and clover hay are good 
Winter fodder for sheep. To this may 
be added a grain ration of two parts oats 
and one part cor. 





Good care prevents disease in the case 
of all animals. |The: troubles to which 
they are subject are due in nearly all 
cases to improper treatment. 


Australian mutton threatens to be 
scarce, owing to the great destruction of 
sheep through the great drouth. ~ New 
South Wales alone has lost 9,500,000 of 
sheep, and the wool industry will suffer 
in proportion. 

A sheep which sheds its wool is one 
which has impaired digestion. It is 
most common in sheep past their prime, 
when taken from pasture and put on 
dry, hard food. The bowels become 
constipated and the animal feverish, and 
the wool is loosened. Nothing can save 
the sheep after it gets this far. 





Disease of the Heart in Sheep. 


All the domestic animals that are well 
fed are at times subject to a disease 
known as dilatation of the heart, due to 
some sudden obstruction to the circula- 
tion, which is mostly the result of too 
high feeding, or to some disturbance of 
the nervous system. The symptoms are 
coldness of the skin, the result of lessened 
circulation of blood, dropsical swelling 
under the jaw, general dullness, loss of 
appetite, and livid or whitish lips and 
tongue. There is no remedy, except in 
the early stages of the disease, when the 
first symptoms may be the swelling un- 
der the jaw, and the failing appetite, 
together with the paleness and coldness 
of the skin. At this stage 10-grain doses 
of digitalis should be given twice daily 
to a full-grown sheep; the food should 
be light and laxative, as linseed meal 
and bran mash, with some fresh roots; 
complete rest is indispensable; a dark 
stable is the best place for the sick ani- 
mals, which should be kept as comfort- 
able as possible. A short run in pasture 
in the cool of the evening will be desira- 
ble, but not in the midday. 





Why the Sheen Industry Should be 
: Protected. 

Whoever knew prices of agricultural 
products so low as at present? Our 
forefathers saw ‘low’ prices and hard 
times, brought about by various causes. 
In the 10 years between 1830 and 1840, 
low prices prevailed; partly from the 
same cause of our present depression, an 
approach to free tradei 

These attempts’ ‘at humanitarian 
principles, giving thé fellow in the Old 
World a show at the éxpense of our own 
people, has always produced the same 
results, History!teaches us these lessons, 
realized by the !people of the United 
States in 1836,'1846;'1857. . The bank- 
rupt condition of this country in these 
three epochs were bought about by a 
disturbance of the tariff and an attempt 
at free trade. We can well recollect in 
1857 that live stock of all grades were 
down to present prices. Wool was worth 
15 cents per pound in Maine. 

Later the breaking. out of the war 
and the necessity for large revenue 
necessitated high tariff duties, which 
gave liberal protection to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, and stimulated 
such activity that for more than 30 
years this great prosperity has been re- 
membered, notwithstanding the fact that 
this conntry was suppressing the biggest 
reGellion the world ever knew. The 
history of the past should supply lessons 
for the future. 

In discussing sheep husbandry and 
the production of wool, some subjects of 
thought are apparent with absolute free 
trade on wool and woolen products. 
The number of sheep, which at one 
time aggregated nearly 50,000,000, 
would drop down to 25,000,000, prob- 
ably 35,000,000 now, and our woolen 
mills would go to wreck and ruin, never 
be used till American laborers would 
work for the same wages paid in Europe, 
which would be a deplorable condition 
of industrial affairs. 

What would be the condition of 
things were there a duty of 15 cents on 
every pound of wool imported into this 
country? In 10 years our sheep flocks 
would number 70,000,000 instead of 
35,000,000. Millions of acres of land, 
now producing corn and wheat at star- 
vation prices, would be used to carry 
these sheep; large quantities of grain 
would be fed to these animals, to fit 
them for the markets of the Old World. 
With 70,000,000 sheep in this country, 
lamb and mutton, which are declared 
the most nutritious:aad healthy of all 
classes of meats, would: be plenty and 
as cheap as cod fish ;;/but with 25,000,- 
000 sheep the prige of, these meats is sure 
to rule higher, on account of their scar- 
city. 

The great argument against a robber 
tariff is that you are paying higher for 
your clothing. Which is best, to pay a 
trifle more for your coat once or 
twice each year, or to pay higher for 
your dinner every day in the year? 
History favors protection all along the 
line. Good prices for farm products, 
good prices for lahdr, is what Americans 
want, although ddiicated men without 
actua! experience ‘in the real battle of 
life call protection “edwardice. I am of 
the same opinion of -the man who shrank 
away from the muzzle of a pistol, and 
being chaffed by his°mates for being a 
coward said, “I rather: you would all 
ery ‘there runs Cain Coward’ than 
‘there lies Cain Dead.’” 

Tt should be the study of the states- 
men and political economists of this 
country to take care of its own. His 
tory most emphatically recommends a 
high protective tariff, which we believe 
is the panacea for the troubles of the 
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culturists of these United States—L 
Ci x, in American Cultivator, 
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A NEW MILKING MACHINE. 


Dr. DeLaval Perfects One Which is a 
Great Success. 


(From the Report of Thos. B. O'Neil, United | 
; States Consul at Stockholm.) 


By ‘friendly permission of Dr. de 


Laval, I had the pleasure of seeing this | the middle of Decetsbek: desk 


milked by the lactator, the other one , 
by hand. While in November and | 


wonderful apparatus in operation at his 
estate, Lilla Ursvik, Spanga ‘County, 
Sweden, where experiments have been 
going on since October last under the 
management of Mr. Abr. Forssell. 

It has been thoroughly tested and 
found perfectly satisfactory to introduce 
to farm owners. The milking itself— 
that is, the evacuating of the udder—is 
effected by mere mechanical working of 
the teat and not, as lately appeared in 
the press, by combined squeezing and 
sucking. Artificial suction has proved 
to be rather impractical and injurious 
when repeated too often, and this is the 
reason why such a method has been 
omitted in constructing the lactator. 

The milking is done by two special 
“ organs,” or a pair of cylindrical rubber 
rollers, that catch the teat at the root, 
thus shutting off the milk therein. The 
rollers then move downwards to the 
lower part of the teat, from whence the 
milk is squeezed out by two plates mov- 
ing paralled with each other. The 
function of the rollers is rendered possi- 
ble by a-hold above—the so-called roof 
that is regularly moved against the 
udder, whereby a slight thrust is given 
to the udder, something like knocks that 
the calf gives when sucking, which 
facilitates. the descending of the milk in 
the teats as well as the secretion of the 
milk in the vesicles of the udder. 

Every milking machine has four 
different arms, one for each teat, which, 
although with joint axle, work inde- 
pendently of each other and even alter- 
nate in their movements. Their adapta- 
tion to the udder is done instantly. The 
arms move very easily on jcint and 
spring arrangements in every direction 
without losing the necessary steadiness. 
The pressure against the udder is 
effected through the apparatus being 
fastened on toa horizontal rod and so 
balanced that the front part, which con- 
tains the driving machanism and is con- 
siderably heavier, presses the lighter 
back part against the udder. This 
pressure can be increased, if necessary, 
by loading the front part still more. 

The axle that is common to the four 
arms ison a very ingenious, but, at the 
same time, very simple system of eccen- 
tric pulleys and levers, The rotation of 
the axle is effected through a cord that 
is led over the heads of the cows, and is 
common to all the machines. Through 
a simple coupling, this cord gives a 
speedy rotation to a flexible axle, through 
which the rotation is communicated to 
the axle of the four arms by means of a 
coupling, which is done in an instant. 

The placing of the apparatus on. the 
cow is a very easy performance. A belt 
that carries the rod is strapped on the 
cow with a single buckle. The apparatus 
is first started and then put on the rod 
and the different arms are adjusted 
under their respective teats, which the 
rollers then immediately seize and the 
milking begins. 

The milk is conducted through funnel- 
shaped so-called “ teat protectors” and 
short rubber tubes to a small tin cup 
that is hanging in these tubes, from 
whence through a vacuum arrangement 
it is drawn up to a tin bucket that 
hangs above the head of the cow. From 
the moment the milk leaves the teat 
protectors till it gets into the tin bucket, 
it has not had any connection with the 
outer air. Even if the apparatus works 
awhile after the udder gives no more 
milk, and consequently the tin cup also 
becomes empty, no air enters, on account 
of an automatic arrangement, and this 
has the result that the milk is as free as 
possible from bacteria and keeps longer. 

By, using the lactator, the great trouble 
to procure and control dairy maids is 
avoided ; besides, the milking is done in 
a sufficiently clean manner to meet all 
hygienic demands. The dairy products 
will, of course, at the same time keep 
longer and become more valuable. 

Can the ordinary dairy people handle 
the machine? is a question that is asked 
before one has witnessed the ease with 
which the machine is managed. It is 
the intention of the company to send 
out experts (men or women) to every 
place where these machines are installed, 
who are. to teach the dairy people, and 
will remain until they have given 
thorough instructions with regard to the 
working of the apparatus. 

Does the machine empty the udder 
perfectly? This seems to be one of the 
most important qualifications the ma- 
chine ought to have, and, fortunately, 
this question can be satisfactorily 
answered. When this was tested and 
the apparatus had ceased to give any 
more milk, hand milking was tried, 
with the result that there was no milk 
left in the udder. We convinced our- 
selves that such was really the case. 

Is the machine injurious to the udder? 
No. The cows seem, in fact, to enjoy 
being treated by the machine. Even 
cows that never became accustomed to 
hand milking and always showed im- 
patience during that performance seem 
to be much pleased with the working of 
the apparatus. To find out whether the 
machine would hurt the udder when 
left working after the evacuation, the 
apparatus was recently left operating 
on a cow for an hour and a-half after 
the udder was emptied. During all 
this time, the cow showed no impatience ; 
neither did anything point to an abnor- 
mal activity in the udder; no blood 
was absorbed nor had the teats suffered 
any injury. 

Does the snpenstne reduce the milk- 
ing power? This question is a very 
difficult one to answer before the ma- 
chine has been in use a certain length 
of time. It is, however, a pleasure to be 
able to make a few statements in this 
respect that tend to show that the appara- 
tus, in this important matter, hasan ad- 
ceclscanmianiin than a cgntrary effect, 





viz, that it seems to preserve the milk- 
ii g power, as is shown in the case of 


4 a] = 
two young cowsof mixed Shorthern'and-} 


Ayrshire breed, bought from the same 
place, calved on the same day in Octo- 
ber last, about equally developed, in the 
same good condition, and had always 
bad the same food. The ~one has, since 
been 


December, both gave exactly the same 
quantity of milk per day, about 10 
liters, the one milked by hand began 
gradually to dry up in January, so that 
the quantity now is down to 7.9 liters. 
The other one, however, that was milked 
with the lactator during all this time 
still gives about the same quantity, or 
9.2 liters. In another instance where 
the lactator was used all the time, an 
old Dutch cow, that calved in July 
last, right after the weaning gave 19 
liters per day, increased to 23 liters very 
soon, and now, after more than six 
months, gives 15 liters per day. 

Another objection to the use of the 
lactator has been raised in the suggestion 
that the cows would not get fervent. 
This has, however, during this time of 
experiments proved to be absolutely 
false. * 

We shall now consider the cleaning 
of the apparatus, which is always be- 
lieved to be a very complicated affair. 
Not a single part of the machinery comes 
in contact with the milk; it is only the 
teat protectors, the rubber tubes, the tin 
cup, and the bucket that need a thor- 
ough cleaning after each time the ma- 
chine has been used. For the cleaning 
of the rubber parts, a very ingenious 
rinsing tub, that belongs to every outfit, 
is-used. This has a pump to which the 
tubes are applied. In this, the cleaning 
is done easily and thoroughly with crys- 
tallized soda and water. The daily 
cleaning of all other parts consists prin- 
cipally in dusting them off. On our 
visit at Ursvik, we took special interest 
in examining the six machines that had 
been in use, and we could not detect a 
single drop of milk on any part of the 
machinery itself. 

If question should be raised as to the 
number of cows that would necessitate 
milking by the lactator, the reply is, two 
persons can easily attend to 10 machines 
at the same time. Therefore, it is, of 
course, more valuable to large dairy 
farms than to smaller ones. It is, how- 
ever, likely to be profitable for smaller 
dairies also. The apparatus works with 
a speed of about 90 “squeezings” a 
minute. 

The machinery and the vacuum pump 
need no more power than can be ob- 
tained from almost any source of power. 
There is, however, a special motor being 
constructed that will fill all requirements 
in this respect. . 

Every doubt as to the feasibility of 
constructing a practical milking machine 
seems, from the thorough experiments 
that have been made with this machine, 
to have been overcome, ' 

. mpl : 

Carteret County, North Carolina. 

Epitork AMERICAN Farmer: In- 
closed find subscriptions for myself and 
another. There are not a great many 
farmers in this section, so near the ocean. 
The chief industry is fish, oysters, ete. 
Large capital is employed in this, and 
tons are shipped North and elsewhere 
almost daily. A few of us farm, truck, 
raise some fruit—pears, grapes, straw- 
berries, etc. We ship some, but furnish 
the most to the Summer hotels and 
boarding houses at Morehead City. 

We greatly need more good citizens 
and capital, as this section is finely 
suited for raising very early vegetables 
and fruit. But our operations are very 
small, for most of our people and means 
are engaged in the fish business. For 
want of booming by real estate agents, 
our lands and their attractiveness are 
unknown. 

Lands are cheap, and the whole sec- 
tion fine for work. It isa very healthy 
section. The winds from across the 
ocean sweep the whole country. I'll 
mention that it is a splendid country for 
raising early asparagus. Some seasons 
we cut it in February. This salt atmos 
phere is its home. 

I see that one of the Raleigh papers 
made quite a note of having received as 
a present, June 22, a watermelon 
measuring 22 inches around. Well, the 
same day, a neighbor of mine carried 
past to Morehead City 60 fine melons. 

I shall be glad to answer all inqui ‘ies 
as to our lands, etc.—Tuos, L. Hau, 
Morehead City, N. C. 








Material for a Silo. 


A silo may be built of stone as well 
as of wood, but wood is ch-aper, even if 
it costs $25 or $30 a thousand feef, as 
the stonework and the cement or lime 
will be costly. There is no use in an 
iron roof; the roof may be of anything 
that will shed the rain. A silo should 
be deeper than it is wide. One of 15 
feet diameter should be 20 feet deep, and 
will hold 60 tons. Itis better to have 
two of this size, or even more, than one 
too large. The right size is such as will 
afford one day’s feeding for the stock by 
taking a few inches in depth off from 
the top each day. The silo may be 
divided by a central partition, and this 
is most desirable. 





Sugar in Plorida. 

The Floridians are waking up to the 
importance of sugar-raisjng in their 
State. 

There are millions of acres of land in 
the State especiclly ada to the 
growing of sugarcane, and in view of 
the disturbances in Cuba, the planters 
should be easily induced to give their at- 
tention to this country. . 

The Chief Clerk of the Florida Bu- 
reau of Agricultare bas furnished statis 
tics. to the Clark Syndicate Companies, 


showing that sugureane can. be raised | tal requ rev. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER 
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appreciate the fact ¢ 

not have the ‘igspiaale - cu cea 
friends, but as his mind is conce : 
upon nothing but his work aa . 
family, two things in which } his 
himself, he is indee ® prides 


daha 
tented man. His work Seer Fo 


especially at this period of the year, when 


ything mug 


be put in preparation to receive the 


crop DOW soon to come, 

“There is one great mist 
about my co-workers,” he 
“they do not have the disposition 
save money ; they seem to have a . 
desire to spend that which they e 
There are exceptions to this, lotion 
to all rules of a general character oe 
the following iS one instance: A saul 
man in our town worked except 
hard, and saved his money ; it ual 
be his hobby to get his hands on re 
He saved for about three years, and > 
the suggestion of his employer he paid 
for a year’s course at a college. He cons 
tinued with his work after the year ended. 
and soon earned enough io re-enter 
college, and there by hard and diligent 
study, and by a close observation of 
his surroundings, graduated with excep 
ionally high honors and it to-day a lead» 
ing business and commercial man of (inp 
cinnati, Ohio.” He continued: « It 
should be the aim of our farmers to save 
something to show for their hard labor, 
This money should be put to good advan. 
tage, such as educating the children, pro 
viding them with books or musical ine 
struments and instruction, so their lives 
will not be a burden or mortifying thing 
tothem. They should be given pleas. 
ure by their parents for the useful servicg 
they have rendered; and I anticipate 
these predictions for the near future, 
It is my earnest desire,” he continues, 
“to see the American farmer the hap 
plest person in existence, and I am firmly 
of the opinion that the day is not far 
distant when he will realize his mistake 
and start in the right direction, a diree 
tion that will gain for him and his chib 
dren prosperity and happiness,” 

A farmer should, like everyone who 
earns money, save a stated per cent. of 
it for the other necessities of life other 
than that which he raises. It is absoe 
lutely essential that he, his wife, and his 
children should have proper clothing 
and household effects; that they have 
proper food, not raised by the farmer, 
such as tea, coflee, sugar, etc. It is 
and sliould be the sentiment of every 
oue engaged in agricultural pursuits te 
make his life and the life of those 
around him happy; and the time is not 
far distant, let it be sincerely hoped, 
when the American farmer will be cone 
sidered a worthy and esteemed citizen. 
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LECS & ARMS, 
WITH RUBBER FEET & HANDS. 
The Most Natural. Comfortable & 
Durable. Over17,000in use. 
New Patents of Sept. 17th, 189% 
U. S. Gov't Manufacturer. 
Illustrated book of 430 pages and 
forn.ula for measuring sent eee 


A. A. MARKS, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE MIDDLE SOUTH 
A handsomely illustrated 16 paze Monthly Journal de® 
ascribing the development of the Middle south, 
farmer’s paradise, Price 50cts. per year. Send 25 cts 
at once, mentioning this paper, andaou will recelv@ 
“The Middle South” for one postage free; or 
you secure four subscribers and s ”) — 
sem your paper one year free of uge. Address 
Middle South Pub. Co.. Somersilile, Team 
When writing mention this paper. 
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A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 





A Poultryman Shows What Can Be 
Done on an Acre. 





years ago this Spring, feeling the 
f some relaxation from severe | 
labor, and becoming interested in | 
the modern improvements of the poultry | 
business, through conversation with 

friends leeply interested in the subject, | 
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did not restrain some of the more active 
of my Leghorns from flying over upon 
this new part intended for my pure Leg- 
horns only, I put another run of wire on 
the fence, making it 10 feet high, and 
making a fence over which not even the 
most venturesome Leghorn has dared to 
look, much less fly over it. In this yard, 
supplied like the other with roosting 
and laying house and scratching shed, I 
put the selected pure Leghorns only, with 
one cockerel to 11 hens, leaving in the 
mongrel yard all that were off color, 
with even a single white feather in their 
wings. I may here remark that these 
rejected ones have laid just as well as 
those selected for breeding. 

My success satisfied me so well the 
second year that I decided this last Win- 
ter to take in the strip south of the 
whole to add to the open run of each 





Jturned my attention in some leisure | yard, keeping the whole dug weekly, as 
moments to reading the new poultry | described, the whole run now divided 
books and journals, of which there is no into four yards, and thus covering the 
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dearth in these latter days. The result 
toon was that I was anxious to make a 
beginning in the business myself, in a 
mall way, as an amateur, and, having 
my attention especially turned toward 
egg production, I decided to start with 
pure single-comb Brown Leghorns. 

I purchased a few common fowls at 
60 cents apiece, to serve as sitters, and 
onlered of a dealer sittings of Leghorn 
eggs as fast as my hens became broody. 


Through April, May and the early June 
Isecured enough for a first year’s start. 
I devoted a part of my fruit and vege- 
table garden, large enough for my first 
year's needs, to a small roosting and lay- 
ing house and scratching and shelter 
thed, and what was absolutely necessary 
in addition to give the fowls a reason- 
able amount of run in the open air. All 
that I felt that I could then spare was a 


piece of land 40 feet long and 20 feet 
wide. As my entire lot was 80 by 160 
feet, and the front half (80 by 80 feet) 
was devoted to the house and the neces- 
tary amount of lawn, vines, flowers, etc., 
the rear half, 80 by 80 feet, was devoted” 
to my small fruit and vegetable garden, 
inthe former of which were my small 
fruits, in which I take an especial in- 
lerest, | concluded at that time that this 
was all I could afford for a poultry- 
yard, and this was taken, of course, from 
the vegetable garden. 

I had a board fence, seven feet high, 
placed on the north of the yard, to keep 
of the cold winds of Winter. Next 
came the necessary small buildings men- 
tioned and one-half of the yard. The 
touth side was left for the open run, or 
the small space of 40 by 10 feet. To 
tid in keeping the yard pure and sweet, 
and to furnish the fowls worms ‘and 
&ratching room in the Summer, I re- 
tlved from the first to keep this open 
tpace, regularly every week, dug as 
deeply as would be necessary for a 
kitchen garden, and when, after a few 
years, this earth would need changing, I 
thought I would spread it on the rest of 

garden and fill its place with fresh 
arth, which I could spare from other 
lots not far away. I felt that I could 
tous overcome, in a great measure, the 
rious disadvantages of having too 
many fowls on a small piece of land. 

I kept over the first Winter, in the 
Place here described, about 25 fowls, in- 
luding the mongrels kept over for the 
cond year’s sittings, the most of which, 
by the way, being Black Langshans, Dor- 
kings, and Plymouth Rock crosses, 
Proved nearly as layers, under my 
treatment, as the horns. The next 

Pring, wishing to increase my flock to 
80 for the following Winter, and being 
_ lena with my result — = — 

', 1 lengthened m to 
‘ast, making it 80 C750 bet tl as 
fences of the first year, being seven 





SCOTCH GRAYS. 


space of 80 by 40, or just one-half of 
the garden, about abandoning the garden 
entirely, except the part devoted to small- 
fruit, And as Leghorns might be at 
times in any of the yards, I raised the 
entire fence to 10 feet in hight, thus re- 
lieving myself of all anxiety as to any 
possible escape. I have also, during the 
past Winter, added Light Brahmas to 
my pure stock, obtained at fancy prices 
($3 for each pullet, and $6 for the 
cockerel), but they came from one of the 
best and best known of our breeders, 
and I would name bim gladly here, only 
I write under an assumed name, as will 
be seen, and do not care at present to 
reveal my identity. I have also set this 
Spring eggs from the best stock of pure 
Plymouth Rocks and pure Black Minor- 
cas, making selections of these three 
added kinds for reasons that will at once 
be obvious to all poultry raisers, I am 
sure. So I now have four yards, aver- 
aging 40 by 20 feet, and it will be seen 
that I have reached the limit of my lot, 
one-fourth of it, and can go no further, 
and as I wintered 50 the past Winter 
on 80 by 20 feet, and now have 80 by 
40 feet covered, of course I can this 
Winter reach the full limit that I have 
set, or 100 fowls, and as two of the pure 
kinds added are good sitters, and as I 
have just added two incubators and 
brooders combined, which are permanent 
and self-sustaihing, never requiring re- 
pairs nor renewal, and demanding a 
minimum of care, and all for $3 each— 
$6 for two such incubators! Of course, 
I shall put off this Fall all my scrubs 
and crosses, however good may be the 
breeds which may be combined. 

And now, before closing, 1 must come 
to the main point, and show why I have 
written out this detailed account, and I 
am sure it will encourage many who 
have small grounds to venture upon, at 
least, an amateur practice, as I have 
done. I have, as you see, in my lot 
very little over a quarter of an acre, 
one-fourth of which my poultry-yard 
covers, or one-sixteenth of an acre, and 
I propose to Winter on it 100 fowls, or- 
in the proportion of 1,600 fowls to the 
acre, or not far short of that number. 
But does this show that I disregard the 
advice of your most excellent journal, 
so often repeated, based upon large ex- 
perience, to attempt nd more than 100° 
fowls to the acre ; of course, that refers 
to business on a large scale. You cer 
tainly remind us that all that is said 
is to be greatly modified in the case 
of small flocks When a boy I 
was brought up on a Bucks County 
farm of 100 acres. - We had, as most 
farmers in that early day, possibly 50- 
fowls, not more; the “ pure breeds” had 
not been heard of, and the terms “ off 
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of fields and woods that escaped, during 
all the weeks of laying and sitting, the 
vigilant eyes of my brother and myself, 
and made excellent hatches, “ moisture ” 
or “no moisture,” and raised fine broods 
of “scrubs” that would fill a coop to 
overflowing. And if that 100-acre farm 
were turned into a poultry farm to-day, 
who would say that 10,000 poultry 
would not be ample supply to stock it, 
and that more than that would over- 
stock it. So, Mr. Editor, we all fully 
acknowledge the justice to your wise 
counsel in this as in other matters, but 
we would not have your readers infer, 
as some might at first, that on one-six- 
teenth of an acre of land it would not 
be safe to put more than six and 
a-fourth fowls. 

I may add, in closing, that, while I 
had at the rate of 1,600 fowls to the 
acre in my yard the past two years, 
with my management of them, thanks 
to such journals as yours, without which 
I could have done nothing, and while I 
have looked eagerly for lice and signs 
of lice, I have never yet seen one. in my 
houses or yards, except on a few sitting 
hens and small chicks, and these were 
mostly sitters brought from other yards, 
all being quickly relieved by a few ap- 
plications of Lambert’s Death to Lice. 





The special means which I have taken 
to avoid lice, mostly obtained directly 
or indirectly from your paper, I reserve 
for Letter IL for August, a month 
when lice especially abound.— Poultry 
Keeper. 





Geese. 


I took a ramble this morning while 
the grass was yet sparkling with mil- 
lions of raindrops, fallen just as the sun 
peeped above the hills along Scrubgrass 
brook; and as the air was clear and 
mellow I could hear the cocks crowing 
on farms on all the hills, while on two 
only did I hear or see turkeys. One of 


these 


flocks, three birds in all, were 


creditable in size, being a cross of Bronze 
and the common turkey, while the other 
was composed of small, late-hatched 
birds of no known origin or breed, and 
not one of which, gobbler not excepted, 
would weigh 10 pounds. 

Here certainly was a great waste of 


opportunity. 


The farm was a large, 


hilly one and given up, toa great extent, 
to pasturage, while there were several 
grain fields and three small woods. This 
would be a beauty of a place for de- 
veloping the hertulean size of Narragan- 
sett or Bronze turkeys, I thought, as I 
looked at it. The owner yearly realizes 
probably $15 out of his turkey crop, 
while it could, with no other extra out- 
lay, excepting more work on the part of 
one or two of his children or himself, 
and more feed, be increased to six times 
that svm. 

The next place passed lay in the hol- 


low between two hills. 
been in western Pen 
have an idea of the 


If you have ever 
lvania you will 
place. The brook 


that loitered through it made a hundred 
darts from one hill to the other, often- 
times dividing into two or three channels 
for a few rods, while here and there 
more flats and swamps. This man’s 
opportunity was to sow’all these swamps 
with wild rice, make here and there a 
dam from bill to hill (the hills often came 
within a rod of each other), place a 
breeding stock of German carp in there 
and turn loose a hundred ducks of some 
good breed to feast and grow fat for 
Christmas. With the ducks or, as mary 
prefer, alone, half as many geese could 
be kept to good account. And this 
brings us to geese. 

At the next farm, only a small one, 
some 30 or 40 acres, I saw at a glance 


that 


someone about understood the 


value of blood and breeding; for in a 
field newly 2 ore I saw ascore or more 


fine Light 


rahmas searching for a stray 


bug or slug to add to their breakfast ; 
near the barn were a dozen more and a 
few in a small lot of ground used for the 
hogs, and what interested me the most at 
that time wasa half dozen of the old 


Toulouse geese and 10 goslings. 


swam across a pond two feet 





picked the short, grass as daintily 
as the oldest » among the flock. 
They were a week old and as lively as 
little grouse. None» had died so far, 
and will probably all live to maturity. 
Two or three hens and one goose were 
patiently hatching other gosling. 

The farmer told me his geese were 
kept upon little more than half the feed 
he was accusto to give his Pekin 
ducks, and his geese were not stinted in 
their allowance of: food, as their good 
condition very clearly proved. From 
this I gathered that he was of a very de- 
cided opinion as to the relative profit- 
ableness of ducks and geese. 

These goslings ate the same food as his 
50 or 60 Brahma chicks, which was soft 
food. They were healthy and bright- 
looking as well, asthe chicks, and I in- 
ferred that the food was suitable. It 
has often been talked against, this feed- 
ing soft food, and I believe that it is an 
open question whether more grain 
cracked into suitable size would not be 
better. Yet, as long as people have as 
good success as this man, they will not 
become uneasy about the evil effects 
from feeding soft food. The goslings 
will not eat much at a time, but, like 
young chicks, will eat quite often if it is 
at hand. 

This man kills, picks for the feathers, 
and sells his geese dressed, in the best 
season for this class of fowls, which is 
usually at Thanksgiving and the holi- 
days. Last season he had nothing but 
common geese to sell, and yet they 
hrought him 80 cents each, not count- 
ing the value of the feathers. This 
wo id run them up to about $1 each. 
* At which figure,” quoth he, “there is 
lots of money in it raising them on a 
place like this.” 

The Toulouse geese, I was informed, 
were much better layers than the com- 
mon geese so generally kept in this sec- 
tion. Last year one Toulouse laid as 
many eggs as four common geese. The 
common geese would go to hatching 
after laying five or six eggs, and it is 
said that no means could be discovered 
to break the fever, short of decapitation. 
Thus on the score of laying as well as 
size did the pure-bred fowls excel the 
scrubs, 

After gladdening the farmer’s heart 
with an order for’ two dozen Toulouse 
geese, to be delivered in the Fall, I 
struck over the lilfs homeward, where I 
arrived in time to give my own fowls 
and chicks their‘motning luncheon.— 
American Poultry Advocate. 


Scotch Grays. 

The Scotch Gray fs a variety highly 
esteemed in the.north of England and 
in Scotland. Their general character 
partakes of the.alertness of the Game 
fowl, but they are heavier birds. Their 
color is cuckoo, and-should be uniform 
throughout and free from brown or yel- 
low feathers. Their Jegs are white or 
white spotted with black. The average 
weight is from -eight pounds to nine 
pounds for cocks,and six and one-half 
pounds to seven and one-half pounds for 
hens, They are good layers und also 
good sitters, 


Disease of Ducks. 

Ducks are subject to a disease known 
as anthrax, and similar to the disease of 
common fowls, by which the combs turn 
black and the birds lie about sleepily 
until they die. The disease is common- 
ly called cholera. It is due to the over- 
feeding of the ducks on grain food. It 
is hardly of any use to try remedies. 
The only cure is to prevent it by feed- 
ing moderately and keeping the birds 
in clean, wholesome places. 











The Grange. 
Grange membership in Maine has in- 
creased 2,000 during the past year. 


State Master H. E. Huxley and State 


Lecturer 8S. C. Carr, of Wisconsin, are 


doing some good grange work in that 
State. 





Paralysis in Pigs. 

The cause of the loss of power of the 
hind limbs in pigs is due to continued 
indigestion. This paralyzes the nerves 
of the back and thus prevents the pig 
from moving its hind legs) The remedy 
is to stop feeding, to give a few doses of 
one pint of raw linseed oil, and resume 
feeding very slowly. A boar pig that 
has been thus affected should not be used 
for breeding, as the constitution is weak- 
ened by even one attack, and the tend- 
ency to the disease is inherited. | 


STRAWS. 








An average of 100 new words are 
added to the English language annually. 


It is said that there are only two 
words in the English language that con- 
tain all the vowelg in their order. They 
are “ abstemious” and “ facetious.” 


In Michigan alfalf# sown with clover 
on land consisting 6f @ light sandy loam 
is able to endure’the cold of Winter as 
well as red clover, and the heat of Sum- 
mer better than ‘medium, mammoth or 
alsike. prs 


Two Austrian agricultural chemists 
have been condaiiing a series of experi- 
ments in regard to the effects of appli- 
cations of lime to soils, especially clay. 
The results have .tepded to prove that 
the lime greatly. increases the porosity 
of the soil, and iempperenses its absorp- 
tive and retentive effect upon moisture. 
This season’s rice qcrop will be the 
shortest that Louisiana has produced in 
several years. The acreage throughout 
southwest Louisiana is far short of 1894 
or 1895, and in so far as the “ provi- 
dence” rice is concerned the prospect is 
far from promising in many sections. 








Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 10# and 25. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


THE APIARY. 


Bees Puncturing Fruit. 

I want to say that bees do not punct- 
ure grapes nor cherries here. Why do 
I know they do not? Well,when grapes 
are over-ripe and burst from fermenta- 
tion, and are torn by wasps, yellow jack- 
ets, etc., my bees attack them like wild 
dogs would their prey, demolishing whole 
bunches; but you will find whole grapes 
untouched among these demolished ones; 
and this year our Gov. Wood cherries 
bursted badly on the trees, and being 
soft and very sweet, they were immedi- 
ately attacked by the bees. I procured 
whole and fractured ones and placed 
them on the hive entrance, and the fract- 
ured ones were immediately attacked 
and completely demolished, while the 
sound ones remained untouched. I went 
so far as to squeeze the juice of other 
cherries over them; this juice was im- 
mediately taken up, when, after running 
around in an excited manner for awhile, 
they would give up the job and leave 
the cherry untouched. But puncture 
its skin, and it was attacked at once and 
demolished posthaste. 

This I take as a knock-down evidence 
that bees do not puncture cherries and 
grapes here when whole. They may do 
it in other sections. Whoknows? Who 
has seen a bee tearing the rind of a 
sound grape or cherry? Not I, although 
I have tried hard to get them to do so. 
—G. H. Auuen, Alderson, W.Va. 


Beginners in Beekeeping. 

I am frequently asked by persons who 
wish to begin beekeeping how many 
hives they should begin with, what kind, 
ete. To all these I would answer, begin 
with one hive if you have had no experi- 
ence, and at the most with two. Get some 
good work on the nature and habits of 
the honey bee, and study it and handle 
your bees according to the directions of 
the book. In addition to this, secure 
some good bee journal and study it care- 
fully. In regard to hives, get some good 
movable comb-bive. For my own part, 
I prefer the Langstroth, and have used 
them for a number of years. Frequently 
farmers can buy at a very low price colo- 
nies of bees in old-fashioned box-hives 
and transfer them into any kind of mov- 
able comb-hive that they may have 
adopted. In buying hives of this kind 
be sure and get those that are very heavy 
and have a large number of bees.—J. B. 
Sypuirr. 











The Honey Locust. 

Black or honey locust, as some bee- 
books say, is a very good honey-tree 
with only one exception, and that is that 
it blooms but once in three years. In 
some places the locusts bloom every 
year, but only for a short time. It is a 
good honey-tree, the honey being of 
very fine flavor, but is a little too dark 
for No. 1 honey. The trees also make 
a desirable shade-tree, but the wood is 
very brittle, and the branches break off 
very easily, and therefore it is not a 
very good looking tree. It blossoms 
when but four or five years old, coming 
into bloom about one week after late 
fruit-bloom, which keeps the bees out of 
mischief somewhat, and keeps up brood- 
rearing. 





Size of Hives. 

My hives are 20 inches long by 12 
inches deep, and I use 12 frames, and a 
good, prolific queen will fill those just 
as well as an 8-frame hive. I experi- 
mented some last year, by giving a 
surplus of bees at the honey harvest. I 
had hives that I had four supers on, of 
28 sections each, and I gave to those 
about a medium-sized colony, and those 
bees gave me a little over 50 pounds of 
nice comb honey each per week. This 
experiment.was tried with four colonies, 
and all four averaged over 50 pounds 
per week for three weeks. By this time 
the surplus of bees began to diminish, 
and they then fell back with the rest of 
my bees, which was a little over 100 
pounds per colony, and no increase.— 
Frank Coe, Mecosta, Mich. 





Adertise Your Honey. 

B. F. Onderdonk, Mountain View, 
N. J., thinks that honey raisers do not 
advertise enough. When he started in 
the grocers in his town could not sell 
honey. He got up a neat, showy 
placard which was posted in one of the 
groceries, stamped his honey with his 
name and residence, and persuaded the 
grocer to take one 12 pound box. That 
year the grocer sold 87 pounds, and 
started a demand which had never be- 
fore existed. Mr. Onderdonk does not 
sell a pound of honey for less than 15 
cents, and thinks he could get 20, 





Do Worker Bees Kill Off Drones? 

Again, it is claimed in all our litera- 
ture that the worker-bees kill off the 
drones. Is this so? Do they actually 
kill them? Or do they simply drive 
them forth from the hive into despond- 
ency and starvation? The drones are 
good feeders, and must soon succumb if 
kept from home and food. Are they 
not, for the most part at least, destroyed 
in just this way? Who has ever seen a 
worker-bee actually kill adrone? The 
latter may be very much enfeebled by 
being dragged forth from the hive, but 
are they killed ?—Prof. A. J. Coox. 


Broken Leg. 

Sheep should never be permitted to go 
over a laid-down fence. Their legs are 
almost sure to be caught and broken. 
The injury may be mended easily by 
wrapping the broken limb in stiff paper 
dipped in thin plaster of paris. Over 
this should be placed a few thin splints 
‘to prevent disturbance and then more 
paper, as before. In two weeks the bone 
may be united. 

The Weight of Wire Fencing. 

A rod of wire such as is used for 
barbed fencing weighs one pound. It is 
easy thus to estimate the quantity needed 











| for any field, 


ESE Ne, 3 api 
Produce. ~ 
New York, July 22—Butter—Strictly fancy 


State dairy is steady, but other qualities are 
uiet and weak. Fancy creame quite firm, 
choice is steady, but other £ are quiet, 
Imitation creamery is quiet. but holders main- 
tain prices. There is some demand for pgime 
factory. 
State dairy, half-firkin tubs, fancy, 
POF POUR oe ssemes ens ccccssteoe sotgp seuss 


Ma 14 
Eastern creamery, fancy, per pound.. .. a 15 
Western creamery, fancy, per pound.. .. a 15 
Western creamery, choice, per pound.. 13a 14 
Western factory, current make, choice, 

per pound 

Cheese— Holders of cheese felt inclined to ad- 
vance prices to-day in consequence of en- 
couragipg advices from the interior, but buyers 
refused to pay more than 6 for fancy large. 
Small cheese is held with confidence. Skims 
are quite dull. 


State factory, new, large, per 
LS es PE tinge Pea a 6 

State factory, part skims, choice, 
BOP POWs o 500s ce ccccvcosbescdsises a 5 
State factory, fullskims, per pound la lk 


Dried Fruits and Nuts-The market for 
dried fruits is generally quiet. There isa fair 
jobbing trade in evaporated apples, but holders 
are anxious to clean out their stock, and grades 
under fancy have been ‘eo reduced. Cores 
and skins are quite firm un-dried apples are 
dull. Small fruitsare quiet. California pruncs 


are steady. leaches are quiet. Peanuts are 
quiet. e quote: 
Appl evaporated, fancy, per 

| ERA. BR otal RE ig OR GH. 63 
Apples, sun-dried, sliced, per 

Dit nchnscdiaborceussias dts nue 2 3t 
Apples, chopped, per pound........ 2 2t 
Apples, cores and skins, per 

UN Sondinn 544) nemeaneestihiebennt pay 3 
Cherries, per pound............0+++8 9 10 
Blackberries, per pound..........+« 54 6 
Raspberries,evaporated, per pound 16 


Lal 
oo au 


Raspberries, sun-dried, per pound. 
Huckleberries, per pound 
Plums, Southern, damson, 

NE #4 dchecubotnibdasteusseenioes 
Prunes, California, 40 to 50 pound 

DOXES, Per POUNG.......c.eeeeeeee 
Apricots, California per pound.... 
reaches, California, peeled, per 


eS? 8S PEF eer SP 
~ 
a 
a 


zz 
Eg o +: 


PE 4 casccarecesbetenctsescwsehan lia 1 
Peaches, California, unpeeled, per 

UII: onck | shenss ocvenkeacavadereen ee 2 
Peaches, Georgia, sun-dried, peeled, 

OR I 6605s 6n00005008hnencetuan 5a 6 
Peaches, North Carolina, sun-dried, 

peeled, per pound ...........seeee0 ba 6 
Peanuts, hand-picked, fancy, per 

ET wiindehodnbeanrsn chen tebesdheess 4a & 
Peanuts, Virginia, shelied, per 

POE oc cnesngiensnceves sesereseness ba ee 
Peanuts, Spanish, shelled, per 

DRUG divtbvenektuaseterccvescabinss -a 64 
Pecans, ungraded, per pound...... Bia 4 


Eggs—Trade was rather quiet in eggs to-day. 
Recei;ts were liberal to-day, while th. dem..nd 
was moderate. Strictly choice eggs, free from 
heat, easily fetch top prices, but considerable 
stock generally regarded us choice went at 12jc. 


There is a fair demand for choice dirties. We 
quote: 

State. fancy, per dozen .......+++-e+e+ 13in ~=14 
Pennsylvania, selected, per d6zen... lia M4 
Western, choice, per dozen........+ Wa WB 
Western, fair to good, per dozen..... lla hk 
Western, poor to fair, per case......- $2.25 -00 
Western, dirties, per 30-dozen cuse... 1.65 a 2.00 


Western, checks, per 30-dozen case .. 1.25 a 1.63 


Fresh Fruits—There is a good demand for 
large, choice apples, and prices are quite sieady, 
but common quatities ure slow. Cheice pexches 
are in light supply, but there is a good demand 
tor all grides from fair upward. Southern 
pears are not plentiful. and there is a fuir ae- 
mand for Northern understeady prices Black- 
berries are moving siowly. Sound, choice 
huckleberries are in light supply, und poor 
berries are neglected, Currants are very quict 
Raspberries‘ are not plentiful. Most of the 
muskmelons on hand are of poor quality. 
Choice watermelons ure scarce and are wanted, 
but undergrades are urged for sale at low 


prices. We quote: 
Apples, Astrachan, hand-picked 

DOP WATITEice cececesccenss oncdcoccttes $1 25 a$l 50 
Apples, up-river, Sour Bough, hand- 

picked. per barrel. ...... ...-esee0+ 12a1 75 


Apples, Duchess of Oldenburg, per 


Ns. tnd nedko dcgethonnk bene aenann 18 al 7 
Peaches, Georgia, large, choice, per 

IE COLLATE IE A oe. 2200 
Peaches, Delaware and Maryland, 

St. John, per basket.............006 a 8&0 
Peaches, South Carolina, choice, 

DOP CONTENT occcccescccccee socccsesce 9000 a 2.50 
Pears, Catherine, per barrel .........+ 2.25 a 2.50 
Pears, ~cooter, per barrel..........++ 1.75 a 2.25 
Pears, Le Conte, Florida, cho:ce, per 

DOG snccentcnchesnenssts s060006edes 8.00 a 3.50 
Black berries, per Quart........seeeees Sai 6 
Huckleberries, Pennsylvania, per 

GREE 90560s0ccess 001042 tetetncsooocnde Ta 8 
Grapes, North Carolina, Niagara, per 

GREETING, «bcp njpccbagcocces sondssestedbue 75 a 1.00 
Gooseberrfes, common, green, per 

BARE 600 cccdissbebcoe.veccadsiven ccdece 3a 4 


ay and Straw--There is plenty of hay and 

straw on hand, while the demand continues 
moderate. Prices are easy. We quote: 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 pounds.........++- 
Hay. No. 2. per 100 pounds...... ...++. 
Hay, No 3, per 100 pounds ........++0s 
Huy, clover, per 100 pounds..........- 
Hay, clover, mixed, per 100 pounds... 
Hay, sult, per 100 pounds..........+++- 
Long rye straw, old, per 100 pounds... 
Long rye straw, new, per JU0 pounds. 
Short rye straw, per 100 pounds...... 
Oat straw, per | B eme~ eseeseccccce ee 
Wheat straw per 100 pounds.........» 45 

Poultry and Game—There is a fair demand for 
choice live geese and ducks, but other qualities 
are dulland weak. Live chickens are slow and 
weuk, but there is a good demand for live 
fowls. Live turkeys are in light supply, and 
prices are quite steady. The market for dre 
poultry was not active to-day. Large, choice 
chickens are in light con pe and are firmly held, 
but medium and smuil chickens are weuk 
Fowls are in light supply, and are firmly held 
in consequence of light shipments having Leen 
made. urkeys are steady. Spring ducks ure 
steady. Choice tame squabs are steady, but 
common and poor ure quite dull. We quote: 


LIVE POULTRY. 


>: 8S8s8 
PEPE PEERED 
: BSS: : KR: 


RS: 


Geese, Western, per pair.....++ sss 90 al 2% 
Gecse, Southern, per pair........se0s 75 al 00 
Ducks, Western, per p@ir .......+seee 6a 80 
Ducks, Southern, per pair.........+. Ba 5 
Spring chickens, large, per pound... 12 4.... 
Spring chickens, Western, per 

POUNG 2.2.0. e000 soccer ccevceccesescs lla lit 
Spring chickens, Southern, per _ 

Ms ac ccne cpscce seeses coscesesesece 8 

Fowls, near-by, per pound .......+++. a i 
Fowls, Western, per pound....... «. ah 
Roosters, per POUNG .....-seeeseceeees oo & 7 
Turkeys, Per POUND ......eceesceecees 8a 9 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

Chickens, Pennsylvania, per pound.. .. 14 a 17 
Chickens, Western, dry-picked, choice, 

POF POUNG.....cccecccesccvesccsecescecce 14 a 143 

Chickens, Western, dry-picked, smull, 


POUNG... cece ceceesccreesced Pocceccscses 
Chickens. Western, scalded, small, per 
POUNG...c00cecceee coccccecccreecseseees 
Fowls, Western, dry-picked, . choice, 
POF POUNG......0.scccccecscccevecveccces 
Fowls, Western, dry-picked, poor to 
Fow'e. * estern, scalded, chvuice, per 
Wleiccns, dseserccsovcorsceecéapdtennes 
Old roosters, Western, per 
Turkeys. mixed, hens an 


12ia 13 
ll a 113 


9a 10 
lita 12 
a 7 
toms, per 


pound Be. 
Spring ducks, Long Island, per pound. .. a 13) 

Spring geese, Eustern, per pound....... Vals 
etables—Southern potatoes are in light 
, and prime are scarce. Long Island and 
New Jersey potutoes are fiirly steady. Choice, 
large, yellow sweet pot: tovs are in fair demand, 
Prime onions arefirmer. Turnips are steady. 
Eggplant is more plen‘iful, and prices have de- 
clined under a by A n Olerate demand. There 
is afair demand for god cucumbers. Green 
corn is not plentiful, aud prime ears are quite 


Vv 
supp 


firm. We quote: 
Potatoes, Rose. per barrel.......+++++$1 Wa$l 12 
Potatoes, Southern. per burrel........ ja 9 
Sweet potatoes, North Carolina, red, 

prime, per Durrel......s.++sseeserses 1 2a 
Sweet toes, Virginia. per barrel.. 2 00a 2 75 
Sweet potatoes, yams, per ba -- 1 7a 200 


rre 
Onions, Eastern Shore, potato, per 
DET cose Sev ccc cs ccoccosescovcsseceese 
Onions, Eastern, red, per barrel...... 
Tomatoes, Baltimore, Acme, per bas- 
BOE ccccccccccecs: cccccec cceccceccces “ 
Tomatoes. Philadelphia. per basket... 
Turnips, Russia, per barre 
Eggplant, New Jersey, per barrel.... 
Cucumbers, New Jersey, per box.... 
Cucumbers, pickles, per 1,000........ ° 
Green corn, New eure. per 100...... 
reen peas, per DAG.......-..0+ ese eves 
Celery, large, choice, per dozen 
roots 


Pre Teese Ieee ee eee) 


Sundries. We quote: 
Beeswa. IRE ccicccccesse cece 
Honey, Btate, Pockwieat, in comb, 


RASS: KES : 


SOHO eC OO EE TEESE TERETE Eee 


MITE csee cocesecerrensrertees seneeee 
pen ht 


SeFR pe Ee ow R ; 


Wool 


The wocl] market remains exceedingly dull and 
lif The demand is very small indiffer- 



















15; washed comb we 
ier Peres eee hens ee ae es 
tr Texas wools there is no inquiry, ... 
wool is held without buyers. Valuesare th 
weaker. We quote,clean, 28for fine 
for medium Fall wools. In : 
fine, 12 months’ growth, clean, six 
secre monthe growth, Seeel; wetness bar's 
wth is wor' 1, and six 
growth, 29a30. — 
For Oregon wools there has been 
inquiry and no sales to speak of. FP 
Kustern No. } seater ie 3, Sonny Valine ie 
ro No o. 3 . 
mas and No katt. ee —" : 
For California wools we note an exceedi Ky 
light demand, aales being tn very small lota, 
piv Wo re ng. ces are very. . 
though in setae houses there is consid ple 
firmness expressed in holding and a strong” 
belief in the value of the wool. Scoured i 
tions are as follows: 30a32 for northern free 1 
months, and 28a3> for cight months or 
southern 12 months, and for six and , 
months, Fall wools are quoted at 25a26 for f 
and 23125 for defective 3 
For pulled wools we note a fair inqui 
sales aggregating very small. No special 
appear to be most in demand, though Bs « 
deemed the most-active on the list, if under the 
lght demand one grade can be found 
active than another. We quote on a scour 
basis as follows: Fine A, 33a35; A supers, 
22a23; com! 
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B supers, 25a27; C supers, 





} western cxtra, : 
Territory wools are quiet, with only a it. 
trade to be reported. There is more ein 
Territory wools, however, than in other rades, | 
Pri are very low and still favor the bu 
We quote scoured basis Montana fine, 
fine medium, 90; medium, 28a30; Wyomin 
—- fine, 30a32; fine medium, 20050; medi 


For Australian wools there is a light a, 
but without eee feature. Prices are c* 
miintained, though buyers are offering 


rather low rates. The London market 
developed more strength and is ina better See vt 
tion, yet this fact has not influenced the pa 
bere very much. Cape wools are rather qu he 
and fairly firm. Carpet wools meet with some ~— 
inquiry and are quite well held, ee: 
for — 






















As % 










We quote the selling prices of the market 
leading descriptions as follows: 














Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece...... 
Ohioand lennsylvania X.......ccceeeeees 
Ohioand Pennsylvania XX........eese0 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above.. 
Michigan X 
Michigan No. L........ «00 




















17 
Va 
1b 





Kentucky and Ind. ¢-blood combing...... 
Missouri }-blood combing........ess0+ eevee 
Missouri §-blood ComDing........eeeseceees 
SPORES, CUED BG. «00000000800 snccnecnes tame 
Delaine, Michigan fine 
Montana fine 














Seer eet eeeee eset anes 











W yormlng Tne. ....0cceccescovccvercces ences 
Wyoming medium... .....sscccseccecescens 
Kans:sand Nebraska fine.........eeese0s Ps 




















DeOC ERs 0 v0 00 ccc00c cccves cescccccecueccenanen 
Texas spring medium, 12 mO8...... +0055 
Texas spring fine, 12 mos......-..++. 
Texas spring fine, 6to8 mos cece 
Texas spring medium, 6 to 8 MOS......++.+ 
Desa GON ss 00000006 covcsecccees coentbesacen 
Kentucky }-blood clothing........ ..seeses 
Kentucky ¢-blood clothin 
Unwashed fine Ohio and 
Unmerchantuable Ohio..... oe seeses 
Unmerchantable Michigan......ssssessess T 
Lanibs super SAGTEElescc 000006bhes oeahel - 18 ald 
Super pulled........... 
Extra pulled.......... 
Western super........ 
California spring 
CUNEO TRIE. .cccccccccccecececeeuehanneal 
QFOMOR OnSS 200000 ccvcerccscccdsoessadécwelen e 
Orewon fancy. .....e.eeeeceee 
OreGKod Bne VAUCT oo.0000 ccccecccveesocesen 
Oregon Medium Valley... .scccccceceesvees 
TEODOR VIECO «0 0000 000000 50800000000 00500 
Australian, Port Philip.......0..cesseees ; 
“4 AGOIBIDE..200. ccocccance- cosbed 
New Zealand clothing.........esescssesesss 
~ “ — oross-bred fine ......sseee0s+ 
AlOPPO 2 cccceccccccccecsdonse Q 
Bagdad cvvccceprcccescseosene 
China..... 
Cordova . 
Donskoi 
Donskoi combing .......+ : 
East Lidia. .....e.sceseceees 
Georgiad «2.0.0 ccccccdeccoees 
Khorassan 
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New York. July 27.-Few changes of any 
charucterin the situation have taken plecetal . 












wool circles during the week. There is z 
speculative spirit whatever: most of the 




















































consumers are carrying sufficient stock to fom 
tify them for a time, with nothing in the situa ~ 
tion to induce them to come into the m ee 
for further supplies. The small manufactur. | 
ers who just now furnish the major portion “p 
custom have settled down to a slow policy 4 
dealers seem to stand off forany cha there 
may be of picking up stock at slightly t = 
rates. The latter plan, howe er, has not been — 
prolific in sat lsfactory results, as all rea > = 
tractive wools are held with just as much firme 
ness as heretofore, and previous p' A 
generally fully sustained. Wool has a 
point where the price stability is unde a 
severe test, and seems to be standing ; 


very well. Sete 0. ta 
HILADELPHIA, July 27.—The Philade! *y 
market is reported very dull. pt Bh en * 
asa rule, are dis to buy only to cover ~ 
actual orders and the majority of them are get- _ 
ting few if any ordersto warrant pure! 5 
raw muteriul The price position here + 
little change, Western advices from some see. ~*~ 
tions are a shade easier, but not sufficiently so 
to encourage eastern operations to any b= 
particularly in view of the depres ion in ‘oa 
consuming industry. So much machi Bo 
idle, and manufacturers are so Indifferent, 
dealers are unable to offer much incentive te _ 
shippers. Some |:ouses note an increase of con- 
signinents, but the movement to market, = 
a rule, continues very light. There is no scar _ 
city of avaible stocks, iowever. It is the -, 
city of buyers thut attracts most com 4 
The disturbance of confidence resulting from — 
the silver avitation accentuates the dullnessdue 
to depre-sion in the manufacturing trade. Tm-— 
provement in demand is apparently conditional — 
upon a revivalof trade of woolen and worst 
goods, and that is retarded by the general bu 
ness distrust and the impui purchasi po 
o! the people. tending this ie ‘or 
renew 


tetter, dealers have little ho 
Prices, howevers 









































































activity in the wool markets. 


hold steady. 
Cotton. 


New York, July 80.—The cotton market> 
opened at un advance of 9a13 points, furt “ 













advanced 3a7, but closed barely stea ith 
pos flualy 4 points lower to & points ‘ a 
he early improvement was due to stronm — 
cables, which showed a substantial advar 2. 
Shor s were alarmed by unfavorable crop ime ~ 
telligence, indicating serious dam > 


8 I 
dreages in the Mississippi Valley and oc 
that hot, dry weather continues in Tenr 
Arkansas, and sections of Alabama. The 
ket becume feverish, and in the afternoon ‘ 
continued mixed trading. There was uch 
demand for August and September, — these 
mouths were easy throughout, while the d! it 
options maintained a firm undertone, 7 


Op’g. High. Low. lose, 

August ........ 7.2 7.28 17.12 6! Bee 

September..... 7.17) 17.76 7.64 64 

becioeee 6.66 6.73 6.62 s 

November...... 6.69 6.69 6.59 ae 
Live Stock. 


— xeon, Saly 50 Beeves—20 ne 
ropean cables qu merican re | 
10ull dressed weight,; refrigerator b ' ; 
Export, 150 beeves. ppt 
to choice, 4.00 ’ 


ulves—steady; veals, 
Cioere ant’ Lenke—thaie tes foul = 
eep ap ull; er. Sheep 
poor to . %.00u3.50. BH 5, common & 
prime, 3.7525,624. Pear. 
Hogs— Lower, at 3.40a3.75. came 
CHICAGO, July 30 —Cattle—Sold all the way. 
from 3.25 to 350 for the > 
4204.55 for choice to prime beeves. Heavy 
cattle have advanced with the other, ; 
at 4.l5n4.50. bulk of the steers sell at 400m 
440, and com tively little trading one 
below 3 8. a 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE YEAR IN ADVANCE, - 25 CENTS 


Write for special inducements to club raisers. 
Advertising rates mude known upon applica- 


ge” Our readers will oblige us, when writin 
to parties advertising in this paper, if they wil 
gtate that they saw the advertisement In — 
AMERICAN Farmer. This is little trouble an 
costs nothing, but it helps us, and is informa- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 


Ww nding in subscriptions specify 
whether —_ "Beneral or Southern Bditions. 
Unless specially directed for the Southern Edi- 
tion, all subscriptions will be entered for the 
Genera! Edition. 


| 70 ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 


SHALL COME. 


Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
sompare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 


to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 

fitable investments that you can make. 

e hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor’s attention to the 
paper. 





OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


Tho American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 

We will send Tur American Farm- 
gm and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a reduced rate for the 
two. The following is a partial list of 
the periodicals that we club with: 


With the 
American 
sarmer, 
$1 

1 


Name of Periodical. Spter 


ational Tribune? 
American Gardening. 
Scientific American... 
rican Swinehberd..... 
opolitan Magazine 
thiy lliustrator......... 
Arena (including Art P 


England Magazine ......... 
SIIIIIIE. scnecceganusngececes 
orth American Review 
w of Reviews 
BROCE AEE cocceccee c0000s ccecee 


wee necese 


IF wo eens seccceves coves 
eS ° 
ness Miller Monthly...... 
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American Amuteur Photog- 
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Popular Monthly 

Pieasont Hours... 

= tor Boys andGirls 
panel's Family Magazine 
eeeee Magesine senedbenanen~cneee 


Little Ones and the 


RRS SBSSBSSSsassssesS SSusssssssssess Ssaseseese 


SINE ecanso secs eevee 9 cvcceioee soteee 
mn Priscilla............ . ccseseee 
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reon’s Magazine 
ur’s Home Magazine....... 
riand Monthly. ..... ...... +--+ 
al Dairyman ...........00- 


- IN BLOCKS OF THREE. 


THE AMERICAN FARM. 
ER expresses its apprecia- 
tion of the work of its 


Pee ee er sere kd ee ee 


asses 





4 friends this year by seek- 


img more and more to ad- 
vance the interests of the 
‘farmer. That it may go into 
every farm household in 
the United States, we make 
the following offer for - 
BLOCKS OF THREE: 
If you get two subscrib- 
ers in addition to your own, 
‘three im all, we will send 
the three papers for 
FIFTY CENTS. 





THE GLEASON HORSE BOOK. 
Don’t fail to improve the fine oppor- 


» tunity we offer you to get the Gleason 
| Horse Book. This is admitted to be the 


© best horse book ever written, and more 


than 100,000 copies have been sold at 
BB apiece. We will send it to any ad- 


for a club of three subscribers at 
cents each. 


_, Tue worthless yaller dog has to hang 
fis head and stick his abject tail be- 
gen his legs when he thinks of Prof. 
Wilson and his celebrated Tariff Bill. 
Bhe dogs only killed 612,329 sheep last 
: while the Wilson Iniquity “saw 


2” and went them 4,387,611 “ bet- 
” 





Honesty is always the best policy. 
anada has clearly demonstrated this. 
t law preventing the exportation of 





dulent dairy products has resulted 
B® great increase in the demand for 
dian cheese, and higher prices for 

& Foreign dealers advertise “ Cana-' 
cheese” as something that their 
bers can rely on as pure and good, 
td the consequence is very beneficial 


3 
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“16 TO 7.” 

~ A great many of our readers have 
written us to know exactly what is 
meant by “16 to 1.” The explanation 
It means simply that a valua- 
tion was once established by this Gov- 
ernment that an ounce of gold should 
be equivalent to 16 ounces of silver. 
This is it practically. Exactly, 100 
ounces of gold were made equivalent to 
1,598 ounces of silver. The establish- 
ment of this equivalency was a mistake ; 
for at that time an ounce of gold was 
only worth 154 ounces of silver. In 
accordance with this ratio of 16 to 1, 
the gold dollar was made to contain 
22.23 grains of pure gold (25.8 grains 
of nine-tenths fine gold), and the silver 
dollar 371} grains of pure silver (4124 
grains of nine-tenths fine silver). 

There has always been a great deal 
of wobbling about of the ratio between 
gold and silver, owing to the variations 


is easy. 


in the quantities produced of each. It 
is likely that at one time in the history 
of mankind an ounce of gold, an ounce 
of silver, and an ounce of copper had 
nearly the same value. That is, a shekel 
of one bought just as much as a shekel 
of either of the others. In that new 
age of the world, placers of gold de- 
posits were plentiful, and the gold could 
be brought to a metallic condition easier 
than either copper or silver. Probably, 
too, the world had easy access to the 
great gold deposits in South Africa— 
Solomon’s “ Land of Ophir.” 

But as men progressed in metallurgic 
knowledge they found more copper and 
silver than gold, and could extract them 
easier, So the metals parted com- 
pany—* lost their parity,” as they say 
to-day—and in Biblical times the shekel 
of gold was from 132 to 161 grains, the 
shekel of silver 220 grains, and the 
shekel of copper 528 grains. That is, 
gold had become worth about twice as 
much as silver, and between three and 
four times as much as copper. 

The Romans found great quantities of 
silver and copper in Spain, and but little 
gold ; consequently, the ratio fell rapidly. 
Some writers state that 12 ounces of sil- 
ver were given for an ounce of gold, and 
some put the ratio at 9 to 1. 

The earliest modern records that we 
have show that in 1344 the British mint 
gave 12.475 ounces of silver for one of 
gold. The discovery of .the great ac- 
cumulations of gold in Mexico and Peru 
raised the valuation of silver and de- 
pressed that of gold, so that for awhile 
only 11 ounces of silver were given for 
one of gold. But as the silver became 
more plentiful it began to fall again, and 
at the close of the last century it was in 
the neighborhood of 15 to 1. 

But there was the greatest fluctuation, 
and different ratios prevailed in different 
countries at the same time. For example, 
Great Britain in 1717 made the ratio 
15.21 tol. Nine years later France made 
it 14.42 tol, and Spain 16 to1. Inour 
Colonial times the ratio was about 15 to 
1, and our first National coinage was at 
this ratio. In 1785 France adopted 
the ratio of 154 to 1, and was followed in 
in course of time by the other nations of 
Europe, except Spain, which, at one 
time, made her ratio as low as 164 to 1. 
We foolishly followed her, but made our 
ratio 16 to 1. 

At present, owing to the enormous 
production of silver, an ounce of gold 
will buy about 31 ounces of silver. 





THERE is a little prospect for better 
times for wool-growers, even before 
we can by legislation secure the control 
of our own markets, Our Consul at 
Melbourne reporte that there will be 
a great shortage of the production of 
Australian wool, owing to the unprece- 
dented drouth, which has been as fatal 
to the sheep there as the Wilson Iniquity 
has been to our own flocks. The result 
of these two afflictions upon the people 
of the world is that the wool crop will 
be reduced many million pounds, and 
those who are fortunate enough to have 
wool may confidently look forward to 
getting somewhat better prices for it. 





A FAVORITE industry of the Channel 
Islands is the raising of cabbages to 
great hights, to make canes of their 
stalks. These readily sell to visitors, 
who buy them as mementoes, paying all 
the way from 12 cents to $1.25 apiece. 
Some of them are 12 feet high, and 
have a diameter of six inches at the 
base. 


~~ 


Tue California~ raisin-growers are 
feeling very hopeful over prices. They 
are now getting $50 a ton in the sweat- 
box, or about double the price of last 
year, and expect that the price will soon 
go to $60 aton. California wines are 
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INTERWAL REVENUE. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue has just submitted a preliminary 
report of the operations of his Bureau 
for the fiscal year ended June 30. It 
shows that the receipts from all sources 
of internal revenue for the year aggre- 
gated $146,830,615, being an increase 
of $3,584,537 over the receipts of the 
preceding fiscal year. The expenses 
approximated $4,044,351,-and the per- 
centage of cost of collection will be 2.70, 
reduction of .18 in the percentage as 
compared with the preceding fiscal year. 

From spirits the receipts were $80,- 
670,070, an increase of $807,443. The 
largest item of increase under this head 
was from fruit spirits, where the receipts 
($1,584,879) were $488,863 in excess of 
last year’s receipts from the same source. 
Retail liquor taxes also increased by 
$221,106, rectifiers’ taxes $49,458, and 
wholesale liquor dealers’ special taxes 
$46,243. The only decreases noted 
were trifling, being in the cases of manu- 
factures of stills and stills themselves. 

Tobacco brought in a revenue of $30,- 
711,629, which was $1,006,721 more 
than was derived from this source in the 
preceding year. There was a general 
increase in all the items under this head, 
the largest being in cigarets under 
three pounds per 1,000, where the re- 
ceipts were $2,021,195, or $357,495 
more than in the preceding year. Chew- 
ing and smoking tobacco brought in 
$15,220,028—$323,849 more than in 
the proceding year. Cigars and cheroots 
over three pounds per 1,000 realized 
$12,713,267, an increase of $221,350, 
and snuff afforded a tax of $752,915, 
an increase of $103,027. 

From fermented liquors there were 
derived taxes aggregating $33,784,235, 
or $2,143,617 more than during the 
preceding year. Ale, beers, and similar 
liquors brought in $33,139,141, an in- 
crease of $2,094,826. 

There was a falling off of $189,778 
in the taxes realized from oleomargarine, 
the revenue from which amounted to 
$1,219,432. The decrease was general 
in all the items under this head, the 
largest item being $112,817 in the direct 
tax on oleomargarine, while retail deal- 
ers’ taxes shrunk $57,215, and whole- 
sale dealers’ taxes $26,520. 

The miscellaneous receipts diminished 
$182,600 during the year, the largest 
item being $122,548 decrease in the re- 
ceipts from playing cards, which were 
only $259,953. 

During the past year 67,039,910 
gallons of spirits distilled from other 
materials than fruit were withdrawn for 
consumption, which was a decrease of 
7,413,129 gallons as compared with the 
preceding year. Cigarets to the num- 
of 4,042,391,640 were drawn out, which 
was 714,087,860 more than were con- 
The 
number of cigars and cheroots with- 
drawn were 4,237,755,943, an increase 
of 73,783,503. Chewing and smoking 
tobacco was taken out to the amount 
of 253,667,137 pounds, an increase of 
5,397,499 pounds. 

Illinois returned more internal reve- 
nue taxes than any other State, the 
total collections there being $31,973.- 
133. New York came next in order 
with $21,620,470. Keutucky stood 
third, with $14,903,110. Ohio and 
Pennsylvania were close together, with 
$11,947,724 and $11,145,548 respect- 
ively. Missouri, $6,959,915; Mary- 
land, including the District of Columbia, 
$5,968,895 and Wisconsin, $5,012,077. 
None of the remaining States reached 
the 5,000,000 mark in the returns, 


WHEAT PRICES. 

The prospects are very good for a 
rise in the price of wheat. The world’s 
visible supply July 1 was 137,400,000 
bushels, or 23,000,000 bushels less than 
on the same day in 1895. The stock 
in this country is 6,260,000 bushels less. 
The shipments from India since April 1 
have been but little over one-quarter 
those of the same period of last year. 
The Russian shipments have been much 
smaller, and those from Argentine but 
half wiat they were last year. 

It is clear that while the crop of 
Europe will be larger than it has been 
for ‘two years, that from south of the 
equator will be much smaller. 

Our own crop will be about 444,000,- 
000 bushels, or about the same as in 
1895 and 1894, but the quality will be 
poorer. 

There is every reason to believe that 
prices have reached their lowest point, 
and that there will be a steady advance 
from now onward. 


sumed during the preceding year. 








Ir certainly looks as if prices gener- 
ally are to be much better than last 





THE marketable crop of apples in the 
United States during 1895 was esti- 
mated at 66,000,000 barrels, an increase 
of 16 per cent over the crop of 1894. 
This gives about one; barrel to every 
person in the land. It looked like a 
pretty big contract to'get rid of such an 
amount of fruit, but it had to be done, 
and it was done. ,; We have predictions 
that the coming crop of apples will not 
only excel, but surpass, by a large and 
surprising percentage, the crop of any 
previous year. People are beginning to 
wonder what disposition will be made of 
them. Many barrels of them will, no 
doubt, be eaten raw, as it is considered 
a most excellent fruit, and is as whole- 
some as it is good. You can have your 
choice either to take them raw or in the 
form of fritters, in dumplings, or in 
many other delicious forms. They will, 
in all probability, be very cheap, and no 
one will have cause to complain on ac- 
count of the scarcity of apples. It is 
an excellent plan to turn them into jam 
or applebutter. This is an excellent 
dish, and is considered so by many prom- 
inent people. 





THE report comes that distilleries in 
Towa and Wisconsin are going into the 
business of making spirits from potatoes. 
It is surprising that this has not been 
done before. A large portion of the 
alcohol of Europe is made from pota- 
toes, which are a cheaper source of the 
necessary starch than the grains. Pota- 
toes will not make good whisky, like 
corn, wheat, rye, etc., because they have 
a fetid, disagreeable essential oil, which 
will not change into a fragrant ether, by 
age, as that of grain does. But this 
oil can be rectified out, and very good 
“neutral spirits,’ or aleohol, can be 
made. With potatoes as cheap as they 
now are in many segtions, distilleries 
should make large use of them. 


THE big hog is a thing of the past, 
or should be. Nobody seems to want 
him, except to exhibit at County fairs. 
The English and: other European cus- 
tomers no longer demand the rankly fat 
meat of former days. , It used to be that 
middles averaging from 60 to 80 pounds 
per side were thé favorites for export, 
but now nobody will have them except 
at a great reduétion-in price. Lean 
meats are all the go,"arid they are worth 
about one-half cent 'a pound in the hog 
more than fat ones. 








Ir looks now as if we are to have 
about 150,000,000 bushels less corn 
this year than last, owing to drouth, 
heat and rain in various localities. The 
largest share of this loss will be in the 
Southern States, which had an excep- 
tionally good crop last year, and pro- 
duced about one-third of the corn in the 
country. It is yet early to predict 
about corn, however, for August fre- 
quently makes or unmakes acrop. It 
seems pretty certain, however, that as 
prices cannot go lower they must rise. 





THE news from the great oats States— 
Towa, Illinois, etc.—indicate a shortage 
in the oats crop of between 100,000,000 
and 200,000,000 bushels, while the 


prices have not advanced correspond- 
ingly. 





THE prices of pork and provisions are 
now below any known record, and 
cannot remain so long. 


PERSONAL. 





The “eath of Dr. Peter Collier remvves 
from the science of practical agrieulture one 
of its best known and most efficient workers. 
He was born at Chittenango, N. Y., Aug. 13, 
1835, and his parents were thrifty farmers. 
He graduated from Yale in 1861, and was in- 
structor in the Sheffield Scientific School for 
six years. He then became Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Vermont, and 
dean of the medical faculty. President 
Grant appointed him one of the Commis- 
sioners to the World’s Exposition at Vienna, 
in 1873, and in 1887 he accepted a position 
in the Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton, and attracted much attention by his 
good work. He remainéd there 10 years, 
when he resigned to aecept the position of 
Director of the New {York Experiment 
Station, which he held until last October, 
when increasing ill-health compelled him to 
resign. He removed with'his family to Ann 
Arbor, Mich., where he died. 


Peter Hill, while attempting to hive bees 
during a rain storm oh Tuesday on the farm 
of John Morley, near Grahamsville, Sullivan 
County, N. Y., was struck by lightning and 
instantly killed. The bees had settled ina 
maple tree and Hill was climbing a ladder 
that rested against tHleOrbe, 


A. J. Downing, who operates the creamery 
and cheese factory at Jesse Knowles’ ranch 
in Spring Valley, Colo., built the first cheese 
factory in Colorado. } 


Jeremiah Jack, aged 42 years, committed 
suicide July 1, by hanging himself in his 
barn, near Marlow, Berkeley -County, W. Va. 
about five miles south of Williamsport. He 
had been sick for some time, and his mind 
was deranged, because ef his illness and 
financial troubles. 


The wool clip of Robert Taylor, of Casper, 
Wyo., for the present year is 560,000 pounds. 
Mr. Taylor is believed to be the largest in- 
dividual wool grower in the United States. 


Aaron Hayden, of Robinston, is one of the 
poultry raisers in Maine. At present 


he owns 2,000 chickens and 1,000 hens. His 


daily average of eggs is about 700, 
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PROF. J. H. SHEPPARD, 


Professor of Agriculture in the North 
Dakota Agricultural Gollege. 


Prof. J. H. Sheppard was born in 
Chariton, Lucas County, Iowa, in Janu- 
ary, 1869, on a farm which his father 
obtained from the Government 18 years 
before, and which he still lives on and 
owns. His early experience was that 
of most boys on the farms in the great 
corn belt region of our country. He 
attended the district school during the 
Winter, and the practical farmer’s 
school of plowing, cutting and husking 
corn, and caring for the stock during 
the remainder of the year. At the age 
of 12 years be began following the corn 
plow, which work he continued each 
season until 20 years of age. He early 
formed a strong attachment for stock, 
and took great interest in the breeding, 
care and management of a herd of Short 
Horn cattle on his father’s farm. He 
first attended college at Drake Uni- 
versity, in Des Moines, Iowa, but was not 
long in deciding that Greek, Latin and 
mathematics were not sufficiently practi- 
cal to suit his tastes. He next entered 
the Iowa Agricultural College at Ames, 
Iowa, from which institution he gradu- 
ated with honor in 1891. Following 
this he spent a few months in the Minne- 
sota College of Agriculture in the study 
of farm crops aud drainage. He also 
did some tutoring in the institution dur- 
ing his connection with it. 

We next find him registering as a 
post graduate student in Agriculture in 
the University of Wisconsin, under 
Prof. W. A. Henry’s direction. He 
spent a year at that institution in a 
special study of animal husbandry 
under Profs. Henry, Craig, Babcock 
and’King, taking dairying as a minor 
study. 














PROF. J. H. SHEPPARD, FARGO, N. D. 


While connected with this institution 
he began to write for the agricultural 
press, for which he acquired a decided 
taste. His first published experiment was 
carried out under the direction of Dr. 
Babcock in a test of the Berrigan cream 
separator compared with setting in shot- 
guncans. His possibilities as an experi- 
menter were next shown in his investi- 
gation upon his subject chosen for 
thesis, which was on the very practical 
subject, “ Milking qualities of ewes.” 
The result of this investigation still 
stands alone as the only reliable test of 
the milk production of ‘ewes, and shows 
a very great variation in the vield, and 
points toward a probable wide variation 
in the quality of their milk. This the- 
sis was published in Agricultural Science, 
and attracted no little attention. 

At the close of his year in the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture, he 
accepted a position on the editorial staff 
of the Orange Judd Furmer, to work 
under that veteran agricultural journal- 
ist, Orange Judd. In this position he 
obtained experience and education 
rapidly. He represented the paper at 
most of the important agricultural, 
horticultural, dairy and stock association 
meetings in the Western States, and 
gleaned many practical things for his 
journal. The Professor still frequently 
remarks that his year on the agricul- 
tural journal was as good a year of 
education as he ever spent. 

In the Fall of 1893 he was elected to 
the position of Professor of Agriculture 
in the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, and Agriculturist in the North 
Dakota Experiment Station, which posi- 
tion he still holds. The growth of the 
Department under his management has 
been rapid. A barn and farmhouse 
were not quite complete when he took 
charge. The first move was to buy a 
herd of dairy cows, begin some experi- 
ments with dairy stock, and to put some 
dairy work into the course in agriculture. 
This work was started in the dining-room 
of the farmhouse, and with the. assist- 
ance of Prof. Kaufman, then Assistant 
in Agriculture, grew rapidly. At the 
end of two years this braneh of the 
department had grown to such propor- 
tions that it was made a separate de- 
partment; a well equipped dairy build- 
ing was constructed, and a special school 
of dairying established. Dairying is 
now in charge of Prof. Kaufman, which 
leaves the entire time of Prof. Sheppard 
and his Assistant to be devoted to the 
field crop and livestock interests. That 
much work is under way in this line is 
evidenced by two bulletins already pub- 
lished, and 500 plots of field crops and 
several thousand individual plants now 
growing on the experiment grounds, and 
the feeding of 12 head of horses, which 
have their feed weighed to them daily. 





HON. SILAS WILSON. 


A Gallant Soldier, a Successful Horti- 
culturist, and an Honored Citizen. 
Silas Wilson, of Atlantic, Iowa, was 

born in Marshall County, W. Va, in 

May, 1846; enlisted as a volunteer 

soldier in the 7th W. Va, and served 

in the Army of the Potomac, Second 

Corps, commanded by Gen. Hancock. 

At the close of the civil war, September, 

1865, he emigrated to Iowa at the ad- 

vice of Horace Greeley, who said: 
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light lines. 


perature was normal. From Oklahoma 


ture for the week was nearly normal. 


from 3° to 5° cooler than usual. 


Nots.—Shaded portions show excess (+), and unshaded 
Figures show, in inches, amount of excess or deficien 


kansas, Tennessee, and the northern portions of Mississippi, Alabama, and ( 
gia, including the western portions of the Carolinas, the average daily tem 
ture excess ranged from 3° to 6°, being greatest over Arkansas. ; 

Along the immediate Pacific Coast, in northern New England, an 
tions of the Lake Region and Middle Atlantic States, the aver 


The week was decidedly cooler than usual from the upper Mississip; 
westward to Idaho and eastern Washington, the average daily deficiency 
perature generally ranging from 6° to 12°, being most marked over the Dakotas 
and eastern Montana. Over the southern Plateau Region the week averaged 


portions deficiency (—) in raing, ] 
cy of rainfall over areas bounded by 


Wasurncroy, D. C.,, Juyl 28, 1896, 


TEMPERATURE. 

The week ending July 27 was warmer than usual over the southern dist 

east of the Rocky Mountains, except in extreme southern Florida, where 
slightly cooler than the average, and along the west G 
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East of the Rocky Mountains the temperature extremes of the week were 98° 


six to eight inches. The rainfall was 


amount, 
GENERAL 


at Williston, N. D., on the 22d (3° lower than any previous record for the last 
decade of July), and 102° at Little Rock, Ark., on the 24th, which was 2° above 
the highest previously recorded during the last decade of July. 


PRECIPITATION, 


From the central Mississippi Valley eastward over the Ohio Valley and 
southern portions of the Lake Region to the Middle Atlantic and New England 
coasts, the railfall during the week ending July 27 exceeded the average, the actual 
fall being decidedly heavy in the central Mississippi and Ohio Valleys, over much 
of which region it ranged from two to four inches, limited areas receiving from 


also very heavy in Iowa, Nebraska, and 


northeastern Colorado, and light showers fell over central and southern California, 
where precipitation rarely occurs in July. 

From the upper Missouri Valley eastward over Minnesota and the extreme 
northern portion of the Lake Region, very little rain fell during the week, and 
throughout the Southern States, with the exception of portions of Florida, the 
weekly rainfall is decidedly below the average, the deficiency ranging from one 
half inch to more than one inch, a considerable area receiving no measureable 


REMARKS, 


In the States of the central valleys and on the Atlantic and east Gulf coasts 
the week has been very favorable for all growing crops, but excessive rains have 
to some extent retarded farm work, thrashing particularly, and caused much 
injury to grain in shock. Heavy rains have also injured crops in the Ohio Valley, 
especially in West Virginia, where local freshets have been very destructive. 

Drought continues in northern Michigan, Louisiana, Arkansas, and in a few 
of the southwestern Counties of Missouri. In northern Louisiana pastures and all 


crops have suffered seriously from drought and water for stock is scarce. 


fine crop continues promising. 


assured.” 


of rust and shedding are quite general. 


Although corn has suffered to some extent from heavy rains in the States of 
the Ohio and central Migsigsissippi valleys and from drouth in southwestern 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, the general outlook for an exceptionally 
In Kansas much of the crop is now made, and in 
Nebraska it is in unusually fine condition, Indiana reports “a great crop almost 


Over the eastern portion of the cotton regfon and in Texas cotton has made 
good growth, but in northern Louisiana it is suffering from drouth, and complaints 


Picking has begun in Florida, is about to 


commence in Alabama, and continues in Texas and Arkansas. 


earlier than usual. 


Spring wheat has experienced favorable weather conditions in Minnesota and 
South Dakota, and the early sown has somewhat improved in North Dakota; but 
in that State late sown did not head, and is being plowed up. Spring-wheat har- 
vest has begun in South Dakota, and will begin in Minnesota about Aug. 1. 

The general condition of tobacco continues good, although damaged to some 
extent in Kentucky and Tennessee. Cutting is in progress in Maryland, much 








“Young man, go west, and grow up 
with the country.” 

In 1867 he started the nursery busi- 
ness4n a small way, and has been con- 
tinuously in the business since that time. 
He was elected President of the Iowa 
State Horticultural Society for four con- 
secutive years; also, Treasurer for three 
consecutive years, and a Director for 
several years in the same society. He 
served six years in the Iowa Legislature, 
and was the unanimous choice of the 
Republican party for the Speakership of 
the 23d General Assembly. In June, 


HON. SILAS WILSON, ATLANTIC, IOWA. 


1895, at the ‘meeting of the American 
Association of Nurserymen at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., he was elected to the high 
office of President, and was again re- 
elected on June 10, 1896, to the same 
office without opposition. He has been 
the largest grower of grape vines west of 
New York for more than 20 years, and 
is now a large grower of general nursery 
stock. He has perhaps the largest per- 
sonal acquaintance of any nurseryman 
in the Mississippi Valley. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


; of B. B 
TALON aR LOCUS ED BE 
view, Chatham, N.Y. Prive 25 eents. 

It is written in pure negro dialect and is 
supposed to chronicle some of the doings of 
a “colored” poultry club ’way down Soath. 
The general reader, as well as the poultry 
specialist, will find it entertaining through- 
out. It has several illustrati notably the 
portraits of “‘Uncle Rastus,’’ ** Persimmon 
Green ”’ and “* The Poetess of Possum-Creek,’’ 
which add much to. the value of the book. 





‘* Unele Rastus’s’’ discussion on ‘‘ Chicken 
Hobbies”’ and his oration on ‘*‘ Washington”’ 


~~ 


cnc fe, 





SD 


(whose birthday the club celebrates) are 
worthy special mention. ‘‘ Coons dat Passin 
de Nite,’’ is the title of the ‘‘pome”’ read 
before the club by ‘‘The Poetess of lossum 
Creek.”’ 


MipETIO DISEASES. BY MATHEW WOODS, 


HYDROPHOBIA AS ASIMULATED DISEASE 
By Thos. J. Mays. M. D. 


These are too instructive little pamphlets, 
published by the American Anti-vivisection 
Society, 119 S. 17th St., Philadelphia, in- 
tended to show something of the influence of 
the imagination upon the body. In the 
second the author claims that there is no 
such a disease as hydrophobia, and that it is 
pure imagination. 


Notes. 

The Phrenological Journal and Science of 
Health. Published at 27 E. 2ist St., New 
York. Price $1 a year. 

Captain Charles A. Curtis has written @ 
short serial story entitled ‘‘Crossing the 
Xuacaxella,’’ and the first instalment will 
appear in Harper’s Round Table published 
July 14th. It is a sequel to his story ‘Cap 
tured by the Navajos,’’ and relates further 
adventures of the two sons of Col. Burton 
with their famous dog ‘‘ Vie.’’ ‘To the same 
number Kirk Munroe will contribute am 
article on “ Fruit Gro ring.’’ This article is 
one of the series on ‘‘ How to Start in Life,” 
and dezeribcs fruit culture in Florida and the 
West. There will be another old sailor's 
yarn by W. J. Henderson, entitled “A Very 
Fishy Yarn,”’ and an instalment of Mollie 
Elliot Seawell’s serial story e titled ‘‘ A Vir 
ginia Cavalier.”” With other short stories, 
there will be the usual departments on In- 
terscholastic Sports, Photography, Stamps, 
Talks with Girls, Bicycling, Humor, ete. 

Electric Power for June is an Exposition 
Number—Roentgen Kays, Electricity 10F 
Cooking, Bicycle Lamps and The Light of 
the Futureare some of the subjectsdiscusse 
A Systematic Treatise on Electrical Measure 
ments, Chemical Effects of the Electric Cur- 
rents and other articles of special interest 
are to be found in this number. Publish 
at 27 Thames street, New York. Price $2.00 
@ year. 

North Carolina Weather During the Yeat 
1895. Published by the North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station, Raleigh, N. C. 

The Monthly Iustrator for July bas any 
number of five pictures, with a liberal qaaa 
tity of good stories, sketches, and other ene 
tertaining reading matter. 

Harper's Bazar, issued on Aug Tae 
tains a thoughtful article on Bryn - 5 
College, written by Mrs. Agnes Bal J 
Ormsbee. There is also a sprightly sccouR 
by John Corbin of an on-looker’s share 18 
one of the racesat the recent Henley regatta, 
with an illustration of the scene of the —_ 
In fiction there is a humorous short gn 
titled ‘* A Violin Case,’ by Margaret 5v 
Briscoe. 


Tur California dairymen are past 
the Legislature to permanently estab! 
the Dairy Bureau, which was 
by law to two years. 
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Every weed that is allowed to grow 
ong the plants is robbing them of 
a needed plant food and moisture, and 
she profits will diminish im proportion to 


the weeds. 

It is not wise to keep 6 strawberry 

fed in the same place for more than two 

Get out a new bed every year, 

2 very second year, in the Spring. Any 

race good soil is rich enough for 
grerage & : 

yberries. If not rich enough, use 
frtilizers before planting. 

The soil for strawberries should always 
terich, and this is especially necessary for 
Tyll-eet plants, as they cannot send their 
are to ® great distance in search of 
food in the short time im which they have 

grow. Old, well-decom posed stable 
panure is excellent, and plenty of it 
should be used. It is well to apply it 
giter the land is plowed, and then har- 
pow it until the horses have stepped on 
gery square foot. If the bed be small, 
the manure can be worked in with the 
hoe = 

ghayer's Berry Bulletin for August. 

For largest yield of perfect berries, 
two favorable seasons are necessary. 

The first to perfect the root, the plant 
god the fruit bud. 

The root is the foundation on which 
future success depends. The tint of 
fower and perfection of fruit proceeds 
fom the root. 

Its best developement requires fine, 
rich soil, plenty of moisture. and fre- 
yent cultivation. 

With good roots, vigorous plants and 
¢anes may be expected, 

Vigorous canes well pruned, free from 
weeds and grass, and having sufficient 
room to grow, will form many strong, 
yigorous beds for next season’s fruit. 

These fruit buds are promises of 
future payment, and the first season’s 
work is not done until they are care- 

fully prepared for their long Winter sleep. 

The second season is a repetition of 
the first, as the same care that matures 
this year’s plant also matures fruit on 

last year’s cane, 

The fruit grower should, then, re- 
member that in preparing the soil, in 
electing plants, in hoeing, cultivating, 
pruiing, thinning of fruit, protection, 
and in every little detail, he is perform- 
ing an important part in the quality and 
quantity of his fruit one or two years 
hence. Neglect the work but a single 
week, and, like an ugly thread woven into 
a beautiiul pattern, it shows imperfec- 
tion ever after, 

The cternal now is the time to grow 
good fruit, In many parts of the 
Northwest strawberries have been 
almost a failure because of imperfect 
root growth last year. 

In many cases even staminate varie- 
ties were so weak and pollen so impo- 
tent they could not fertilize their own 
blossoms. 

Lack of pollenization is the direct 
cause of failure. This weakness of root 
growth extends to new settings this year, 
aud great care will be necessary, even 
under favorable circumstances, to place 
new beds in good condition for next 
year's fruiting, 

August is a critical month for the 
fit vrower. The charm of growing 
leat, bud, blossom and fruit is practically 
over. The hot, dry days are at hand. 
The weaker plants are struggling for 
existence, and must have moisture to 
preserve life and vigor and properly 
mature the fruit buds, 

7 Let the work be thorough this month, 
i you would have good results here- 
aller—M. A. Tuayer, Sparta, Wis. 


How to Succeed With Early Straw- 
berries. 

The very early strawberry fighting 
for life amid the quickly-alternating ex- 
tremes of heat and cold of early Spring 
apt to be generally inferior to varie- 
hes ripening later and under more favor- 
thle conditions, Laboring under as 
many disadvantages from weather, it 
Must have all the advantages that soil 
~ give to attain any degree of excel- 
ULce, 

With all these advantages, many 
more early strawberries prove failures 
thin any other kind. After many years’ 
&x)erience and the testing of many hun- | 
dreds of varieties, I find that the Murray | 
and the Improved Westbrook are the 
bet. I have tested them fully. Both 
ripen the ir fruit befure Crescent, or such 
Varieties usually called early, begin to 
nen at all. As experienced growers 
know, this is very early indeed. 

Both are very prolific, of the most 
Periect and brilliant red, and about the 
tnest and best shippers I ever saw. 

heir size is good, averaging with Cres- 
rut. Deing pistillates, they should have 

teks Early, an extremely-early stami- 
Rate, lanted every fourth row, as pollen- 
ers. Eleanor I have not yet fully 
tested, but experienced and reliable 
gtowers pronounce it the earliest and 





GARDEN. 2 


Culture and Use of Rhubarb. 


aa 


or éight stalks, or three, even, when 
y are large. The roots can be pro- 
cured of any seedsman for from $10 to 
$15 per thousand, and in South Carolina 
they may be set out in November or De- 
cember, as soon as dug. The crop should 
not be gathered until the second year. 
The market season in New York, Boston, 
and Northern cities is any time when the 
stalks are ready, which for South Caro- 
lina will be in January. They may be 
forced by taking up roots and keeping 
them in a cellar or warm house, and 
many Northern growers thus have them 
for sale by March, 





Fertilizers for Sweet Potatoes. 


results of experiments to determine the 
value of different kinds of fertilizers 
for sweet potatoes, 

The conclusions reached were that 
not only could sweet potatoes be raised 
by chemical manures alone, but that 
the increased yield was sufficient to pay 
a considerable profit, Where horse 
manure alone was used, the profit from 
the crop was not sufficient to pay the 
cost of the manure. The results from 
the use of various forms’ of nitrogen 
are conflicting in different years, 
but with the odds apparently slightly in 
favor of the dried blood. The addition 
of nitrogen, however, was followed by a 
financial loss, as, though the yield of 
potatoes was increased, the addition was 
not sufficient to pay the cost of the 
fertilizers. As a consequence, the use of 
fertilizers rich in nitrogen is strongly 
questioned. Combinations of chemical 
and horse manure show results slightly 
in favor of the combination, where small 
quantities were used. Where larger 
quantities were applied, the added ex- 
pepse was not made up by the sale of 
the crop. 


—s 
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Intensive Farming. 


The average yield of potatoes per 
acre in the United States is from 60 to 
90 bushels; in the island of Jersey— 
that tight little island of fine cows and 
superfine potatoes—the average yield of 
the latter is 333 bushels an acre, with 
instances not a few of yields of 500 to 
00 bushels to the acre. Of course the 
area of iand is small in Jersey, for the 
whole island contains less than 28,000 
acres, with about 19,000 acres arable, 
and farms are very small, many of them 
containing three acres or less, and the 
largest has but 50 acres. This makes 
the most intensive farming necessary, 
hence the yield of potatoes noted. Such 
results and such conditions prove that 
large farms are not necessary, and that, 
in fact, they may be of the greatest 
disadvantage, particularly where not 
thoroughly cultivated. “Ten acres 
enough ” is not so absurd a proposition 
as is generally supposed. 








Value of Rye. 

My opinion is that only a few farmers 
properly appreciate the value of rye. 
Its value consists in being an excellent 
forage crop, being more certain of a 
yield than wheat, better than other 
small grains for seeding down to timothy 
and clover, and, finally, because it not 
only is not hard on ground but actually 
improves it. From time to time I have 
grown it upon my farm and I find all 
of the above statements true. Isow rye 
the first days of September—want to be 
entirely through by the 5th, drill in 
standing corn at the rate of one bushel 
clean seed per acre, using a sixhoed 
one-horse drill. If it isa favorable 
Fall you will have a fine growth, aiid 
during March and April up to May 10th 
or 15th you can pasture it in modera- 
tion with ewes and lambs, or calves, 
then take off and still have a fair crop. 
Your pasture thus gained will pay for 
labor and seed and the grain will be 
clear gain. I have done that and still 
had a yield of 15 bushels per acre Or 
you can turn your market steers on 
about April Ist, keeping up their grain 
ration for a few days, and see how they 
will-improve. Rye does not seem to 
make them scour as young grass does at 
first; and you can have a month’s ex- 
cellent grazing before the bluegrass pas- 
ture is ready. ‘Then you can let it ripen 
and fall down and hog it, turning on 
after the beards soften somewhat, and 
by that means make pounds of pork 
cheap, and the droppings and decayed 
straw will be of great value to your 
feild and make a good preparation for 
corn. Finally, rye straw has consider- 
able commercial value, especially to 
liverymen and nurserymen. To get 
that of course it must be thrashed and 
the grain ground and fed, but to the 


The New Jersey Station reports the’ 


Treatment of Olay Land. 
The trouble with a tenacious clay is its 


very | stiffness, by which it is hard to work, and 


will dry out quickly in dry weather. It 
is then apt to crack and form hard 
lumps that cannot be broken, and the 
most important thing in any soil is its 
mellowness, by which moisture is absorb- 
ed and held, This requisite condition is 
secured most cheaply and easily by plow- 
ing in a heavy crop of clover, by which 
the land becomes filled with organic 
matter, that separates the particles, and 
thus removes its tenacity. If one has 
abundance of manure, this will have the 
same effect, but this is a rare thing, 
and to grow clover and turn it under 
will be an excellent substitute for the 
manure. It is one objection to the use 
of fertilizers that the organic matter in 
the soil becomes exliausted, and then 
the soil gets so hard and solid as to be 
difficult of cultivation. Draining will 
not remove the difficulty, unless the land 
is too full of water and has a retentive 
subsoil. Such land as this should have 
a short rotation of grain crops, and then 
be sown with grass and clover, whose 
roots will, in time, fill the soil and put 
it in good condition, which will remain, 
if too many grain crops are not taken 
before another grass seeding. 





Corn for Silage. 


Corn is at its best for silage when the 
ears are just past their prime for boiling 
or roasting. With the flint varicties 
this will be when the kernels begin to 
glaze, and with the dent varieties when 
they commence to pit. It is not to be 
expected that every stalk in all the field 
will be in this condition, or that every 
acre.in a large field can be harvested 
the very day it is at its best. Unless 
one is situated so that he can put in a 
large force and gather the entire crop in 
two or three days, it is expedient to com- 
mence cutting before the greater part of 
the corn has reached the stage above in- 
dicated. In ordinary seasons, the very 
lowest leaves on the stalk will commence 
to turn just about the time the ears 
begin to ripen, but in times of drouth 
more of them will turn before the stalk 
and ear have reached their best develop- 
ment. 





Buy $1.00 worth of Dobbins’ Floating-Borax 
Soap of your grocer. Send wrappers to Dob- 
bins Soap M’f'g Co., Philadelphia. Pa. They 
will send you, free of charge, postage paid, « 
Worcester Pocket Dictionary, 298 pages, bound 
in cloth, profusely illustrated. Offer good until 
August Ist only. 


Feeding Value of Sugar Meal. 

Sugar meal is the refuse of corn used 
in making glucose or grape sugar or 
sirup. It is rich in fat and proteine. 
The starch having been taken out of it 
for the making of the glucose, the other 
matters in it remain, thus leaving about 
one-third of it proteine and one-eighth of 
it fat. This is thus a very rich feed for 
a cow, and it should be fed cautiously, 
beginning with two pounds at a meal 
twice a day, along with the usual fodder 
and other meals. If other meal is to be 
used with it, wheat middlings will be 
preferable to any other. Careful watch- 
ing of the results will be necessary to 
avoid the ill results of giving too much 
of this rich food. The common price of 
this meal is $20 a ton, at which it is 





CHANGING ‘SEED WHEAT. 


Views of Kansas Men as to the 
Desirability of Making a Change. 


It is no longer disputed that in ordi- 
nary farming the sowing of any given 
variety of Winter wheat continuously 
on the same land or in the same locality 
results in its deterioration, both as to 
yield and quality. 

The numerous letters which each sea- 
son brings his office relative to this con- 
dition and as to the sections from which 
the most profitable change of seed is 
likely to be had have prompted Secretary 
Coburn, of the Kansas Board of Agri- 
culture, to obtain for publication the 
views of those having the largest oppor- 
tunity for observation in such matters 
and noting intelligently some of 
the practical results. No other men 
are in such close touch with wheat- 
raisers and the wheat interest as the 
millers, and the tenor of the valuable in- 
formation secured from them in reply to 
inquiries is well shown in extracts from 
some of their letters, as follows: 

Mr. C. V. Topping, of Enterprise, 
Secretary of the Kansas Millers’ As- 
sociation, writes: “The belief existing 
among Winter-wheat growers that sow- 
ing the same varieties year after year in 
the same latitude lowers the yield and 
quality is correct. C. Hoffman & 
Son, extensive millers at this place, last 
year imported from Russia some of the 
pure Russian wheat. (This is the Cri- 
mean Winter wheat, and I would sug- 
gest, for accuracy and definiteness that 
the name Crimean Winter wheat be used 
for this Russian variety, and that the mis- 
nomer “ Turkey” or “ Rice” wheat be 
discarded.) A number of years ago the 
same quality of wheat was imported and 
by comparing the wheat that has been 
sown here year after year with that 
just imported, it shows a very marked 
difference both in quality and certainly 
in yield of bushels per acre as weil as 
in the wheat product. The flour from 
pure Russian wheat is much stronger 
than that from wheat that has been sown 
and resown in thiscountry for a number 
of years. This is very noticeable in 
European markets, where the Hungar- 
ian flours command from 20 cents to 50 





cents per barrel more than our ordinary 
Russian wheat flours. Farmers should 
change seed, certainly, every five years, 
and I consider that at would pay them | 
well to change every three years. For | 
this part of the; State (Dickinson | 
County) I would recommend sowing the 
hard varieties, and in exchanging seed 
the central part‘of’ Kausas could use 
that grown in either northwestern or 
northeastern Kansgs; but of course 
where it can be had the pure Russian 
seed from the Criméa should be used.” 
Mr. J. W. Krehbiel, manager of the 
Moundridge Milling Co., at Mound- 
ridge, McPherson County, says: “ The 
nature of our Whedt undergoes some 
change, and it would be very profitable 
to procure new,,geed at least every 10 
years. I think a décline in the original , 
qualities for milling will first be mani- 
fested, but as the plant loses its native 
European hardiness (as the Turkey | 
variety) it will not stand the Winter so 
well, and consequently give a less yield. | 








cheaper than cornmeal at $12 a ton, as 


estimated at $15 the ton of feed. This 
value is estimated on the basis of the 
| quantity of nitrogen of the meal left in 
the manure, as only a small portion of 
tliis is used by the animal. 





conus 
Value of Rye Straw. 

Rye straw is thought to be better than 
wheat straw for feeding to horses, when 
it is cut and wetted and meal is mixed 
with it. It is an economical feed and 
quite useful in the present scarcity of 
hay. Straw may be put into a barn in 
alternate layers with green clover with 
advantage to both, thus making excel- 
lent fodder. 


The Field. 

Do not aim to grow more acres of 
wheat than your neighbor or anybody 
else, but to grow more wheat to the acre. 
There’s where all the profit lies. 





Bear in mind that it is only possible 
to make a small margin of profit on wheat 
at present prices, when all conditions of 
sowing and season are the most favorable. 


There has been a greatly increased 
demand for Southern cow peas through- 
out the North this season, farmers getting 
them in most instances to test as a catch 
crop to improve their lands. 

In distributing the manure this Fall, 
don’t be at all stingy with it. An old 
neighbor of ours used to say that it was 
the last load that paid best every time. 
Inanimate nature must be fed well to 
produce well. 


fertilizer for plants, it is often indirectly 


matter, and aids in the retention of moist- 
ure in the soil. 


When preparing the wheat ground, 


the manure made from a ton of it is | imported from Russia. 


Our locality would want ‘Turkey wheat | 
Mr. B. Warken- 
tin, of Newton, now has some of this | 
| new seed imported, and the use of such | 
should be a great profit to our farmers.” 
Mr. Warkentin, above mentioned, 
President and Manager of the Newton 
Elevator and Milling Co., Harvey | 
County, says experience teaches him that 
by sowing the same varicty year after 
year in the same locality it changes its | 
qualities both as to yield and milling. | 
“ Our so-called Turkey wheat is becom- | 
ing softer from year to year. Of course, | 
the growing season has much to do with | 
this. If the wheat can mature without | 
too much rain the per cent. of gluten, 
which makes it valuable, will be much | 
larger than otherwise. In my opinion, | 
our farmers should change seed at least 
every four or five.years, and new seed | 
| should be imported from the Crimea about | 
| every six toeight years. Farmersshould 
encouraged to exchange for seed from 
a distance of, say, 25 miles, as I have 
found it a great means of improvement. 
| Our soil and climate seem best adapted 


| 
’ 


| 





for the red hard Winter wheat, with 
| which we can easily compete in the 
| world’s markets. I have twice within 
‘the past 10 years imported fresh seed 
wheat from the Crimea—the wheat 
| known as the Russian Turkey, the bene- 
ficial results of which are very plainly 
seen in our County.” 

Geo. H. Hunter, President of the 
Hunter Milling Co., at Wellington, in 
|Sumner County, writes: “Our con- 
siderable experience and observation 





is that continuous sowing of the same 


While salt cannot be considered as a | wheat in one locality is injurious to it. | 1895 are tabulated. 


| We have tried wheat from other portions 


a great benefit, as it destroys insects, | of our County, and find a change, especi- grain from the use of large seed grown | 
hastens the decomposition of vegetable ally from the north, is beneficial. We | irom an ancestry of the same kind was 
would not recommend seed obtained | 1,067 to 1,828 kg. of wheat per hectare, 
from too great aydistance, say, not to ex- according to the variety. 
ceed 150 miles, but ’it has been our ex- | large seed gave a crop with kernels 
| perience that when, new seed has been | 
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Its Own Reward! 


NEVER 


in the history of 


medicine has the demand 
for one particular remedy for 
female diseases equalled that 
attained by the Lydia E. Pink- 
ham Vegetable Compound ; and 
never in the history of Mrs. 


Pinkham’s wonderful discovery 
+ has the demand for it been so 


great as it 
gists write 


women have written 


Merit alone can attain such a record. 


He oH tH 


Mrs. 
the last twelve months, saying: “I cannot praise your Vegetable 


is today. Drug- 
us from all parts 


of the country that the call for it is simply beyond their power of 
understanding, and, best of all, they say it cures where physicians 


From Maine to California, from the Gulf to the St. Law- 
rence, come the glad tidings of women’s suffering relieved by it. 
All intelligent women now realize the reliability amd value of 
Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound; they openly acknowl- 
edge that it does positively cure the multitude of painful ailments 
peculiar to their sex, and it is doing greater good among the 
ailing women of our age than any other remedy the world has 


Pinkham within 


Compound enough, and cry aloud to all women that their suffering 


THE LYDIA E. PINKHAM MEDICINE CO., LYNN, MASS. 








We have seen the choicest of seed sown, 
only to produce the meanest wheat, and 
vice versa. If some of the imported 
wes available each year it would cer- 
triuly tend to hold up the reputation we 
are now attaining in the world’s mar- 
kets on ‘Kansas Hard Wheat,’ as well 
as the flour made from it.” 

Prof. C. C. Georgeson, of the State Ex- 
periment Station at Manhattan, says: 
“That wheat does deteriorate in the 
course of yearsunder the care that the 
average farmer gives his crop I think 
must be conceded. ‘The yield becomes 
less, the grain of an inferior quality, 
and the millers complain that the pro- 
portion of bran to flour is too large. 
From what section it would be most de- 
sirable to procure a change of seed can- 
not be answered positively. In our ex- 
perience here at the Station we have as a 
general thing had the best results from 
wheat grown in about the same latitude 
to the eastward of us) The start for 
our best yielding varieties came from 
Virginia, Maryland, and Ohio. A va- 
riety of superior merit, produced only 

y selection and culture under the most 
favorable conditions, can maintain its 
superiority only when grown and selected 
with the same care which produced it. 
Our farmers do not give their wheat 
that care and culture, and the legitimate 
result is that it runs out. The main 
cause of deterioration, then, is under the 
control of the farmer himself.” 





Selection of Seed Wheat. 


F. Deprez gives the results of an ex- 
tended series of tests made by him to 
determine the relative value of large | 
aud small kernels of wheat as seed. 

Large kernels were selected from a 


crop grown from large seeds for several 


years, and likewise small seeds were 
selected from a crop grown year after 
year from small seeds Five varieties 
were used in this experiment. The 
ave results for 1893, 1894, and 


The average difference in the yield of 


The use of 


larger than those grown from small seed. 


most closely crowded together were more 
productive than those in which the 
arrangement of spikelets was loose. 


The Plague of Locusts in Africa. 
Three plagues have visited this part 
of the country in recent years; first, of 
mice, which ate up the roots of the rice 
and maize ; then came the cattle plague, 
which attacked beasts both wild and 
domestic, and killed all the buffalos ; 
and now the locusts. As I returned 
from Kopa-Kopa an immense cloud of 
locusts were darkening the air. They 
sped along at the rate of four miles an 
hour, settling on every patch of maize, 
millet, or sorghum, All the natives 
were out, old and young, beating drums, 
shouting, rushing here and there, and 
beating crops with swishes to drive the | 
pests away. In spite of their efforts the ' 
crops will be destroyed. The natives 
are very careless about the future ; 
knowing well that they are always sub- 
ject to locusts, they do not take the pre- 
caution to grow manioc, which locusts 
do not eat.—Century. 











Preventive of Rust in Grain. | 4 


The common rust of grain is a minule © 
fungus that has red spore cells, andthe 
red color of the dustlike substance thas 7 
gathers on the leaves of the grain is. dump 
to these cells, which have the spores @F | 
seed of the plants in them. hen the — 
grain is thrashed the rust spores attacl — 
themselves to the hairs at one end of the ~ 
grains, and then are sown with the seed, © 
thus impregnating the new crop with the — 
same parasite. To prevent this it ism 
custom among good farmers to steep the 
grain used for seed in a solution of four — 
ounces of blue vitriol (sulphate of 4 
per) in four gallons of water. This 4 
stroys the spores, and thus prevents the 
infection of the growing crop. This pre — 
caution should always be taken for ell 4 
grain crops, corn included, as the smut® ~ 
of all the grains are closely related. 





The greatest potato eatersare the people ~ 
of Germany and Belgium. Their com ~ 
sumption of this vegetable averages 100 
pounds per annum for each person. . 


7 
5 











EVERY FARMER 


CAN MAKE MORE MONEY 


for his money down here. 
roads—four of them. 
Northern farmers are coming every week. 


ask all the questions you waut to. 
SOUTHERN HOMESEEME 


We sell improved 


: 


IN THE NORTH 


IN THE MIDDLE SOUTH. 


He can make twice as much. He can sell his Northern farm and get twice as many oe £ i" 
farms for $8 to $20 an acre. Plenty of 3 

No droughts. Neither too hot nor too cold—climate just righh 
If you are interested write for free pamphlet aul — 
It is ns usto answer them. me 


LAND COMPANY, Somerville, Tenn. ba 





keeper that Will 


A WATCH GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBODY, 
A Premium Offer that Breaks the Recoré 4 


READ CAREFULLY OUR OFFER BELOW, 


Every Word of the Statement is Absolutely True 
Though Hard to Believe. 4g 


a 


Think of It! A Stemdind and Stem-Set Wateh Guaranteed a Perfect Time 


Not Gost a Gent. 


‘We have secured for our friends one of the 


= if 
ts of 
- Ff 
2 

4 

he 


t 


} 
| 


arrange to let it lie for some days after | 
working down fine and firm, so that the | 
weeds will start, and then tear it up| 


Most valuable berry known. 
But, like all very early varieties, the 
‘ove must have rich soil and clean 


average farmer keeping live stock, the 


brought in, either wheat or corn, the | It was also noted that the large grains 
great gain lies along the line indicated 


yield has been much better for several | germinated better than the small grains, 


culture. One hundred bushels of cotton 
fed, or half a ton of cotton seed meal, 
or 250 pounds nitrate of soda, or 25 
good loads of stable manure, with 300 
Pounds dissolved bone or acid phosphate 
‘nd 250 pounds sulphate of potash, or 
100 bushels unleached wood ashes, per 
‘cre, thoroughly plowed and harrowed 
»Make splendid crops of them on al- 
Most any soil, Ripening so early, and 
being so firm and highly colored, they 
Command very high prices.—O. W. 
LACKNALL, Kittrell, N. 





‘ Three Classes. 
Waldo F. Brown divides farmers into 
ree classes: Those who raise crops 
tbove the average and make money 
‘hose who grow average crops and mak 
4 living, and those who grow 
ow the a and barely 
re is a whole in that 
feation, . 


crops 
exist. 
classi- 


ra 


above.—IJndiana Farmer. 


~_ ——$—$——— 


Raise Clover. 


way toward making a farm profitable. 
Think how many ways it can be util- 


market. 
The Holdfast Corn Binder 





is one of the greatest inventions for the —~ 
n 
applying you just have to pull on the rope 
aT it flew ami It is‘bound to 


ing of labor and fodder ever made. 


and it ties automatically. 
come into general use, as it costs so little, 





Plenty of clover will go a long 


ized—for pasture, for hay, for feeding 
the stock or feeding the land, sometimes 
serving the double purpose of feeding 
the stock and then going back to the 
soil in the manurial product. Fear not 
raising too much; it will always find a 


is so easily applied, quickly removed, binds 
shock tightly and holds it up, and thus pre- 
vents loss. It is manufactured by~the Tie 
Co.. Unadilla, N. Y. Notice advertisement 


with cultivator or cutaway harrow and 
kill them. If this can be done two or 
three times it will help greatly in the 
future. 


The army worm is doing great damage 
in central New York as well as in New 
England. Many are cutting their oats 
green to save them from the worms. 
Others are fighting the pest by plowing 
around the crops and sprinkling the 
plowed furrows with Paris green mixed 
with plaster or bran. Others drive rollers 
over the lots. 


Don’t try any new variety of seed 
wheat upon a very extensive scale that 
has not been tested in your locality. 
Select your seed from the variety that 
under most any condition has given the 
largest yield on soils similar to your own. 
Don’t change what you have been suc- 
cessful with until you are mighty sure 
} you have something better. | 





_years. Generally, a poor yield makes a 
poor product, which is the only com- 
| plaint we would make as to quality. It 
is a good rule to change seed at least 
once every five Yeats.” 

The Messrs. Solburn, of the Queen 
Bee Roller Mills, at McPherson, writes 
in substance a8 follows: “We believe 
our farmers should change seed as often 
as once in three or four years; not 
necessarily to imported seed, but to that 
raised in a different locality. This, we 
believe, with the exceedingly good mill- 
ing qualities of the Russian, or as we 
term it, ‘ Kansas Hard,’ would hold both 
the yielding and milling qualities intact 
for many years. While we are firm be- 
leivers in changing seed at least once in 
three years, it is a fact that prevailing 
climatic eonditions make a wonderful 
difference in the outcome of quality and 
yield, whether the change is made or not. 





Everything does not depend upon seed, 


and grew more vigorously, and that the 
crop from large grains matured better 
than that from small grains. 

In order to determine whether or not 
it was possible to change the ripening 
season of a given variety of wheat the 
author selected the ears which first 
flowered, and from the same stool those 
which flowered six to eightdays later. By 
continuing this process for four years he 
succeeded in accelerating or retarding 
the ripening period of a variety from 
four to six days. 

Investigations to determine the rela- 
tive value for seed purposes of grains 
from the center and from the extremities 
of the ear afforded inconclusive results 
as to the yield of straw and grain; how- 
ever, the specific characters of the 
variety were best transmitted when the 
seed grown was chosen from the middle 
of the ear. 


i y ey ay would he 
$20, even wit contd have been produced, bat t fact is ireontalns 


unknown at that time. 
in addition to the watch we rend In e instance a neat and 
r*) 


very 
tbat the outfit will be ready to put on and wear as soon as 


HOW TO CET IT. | 
PD Ad lati 
We will send this watch by mail to any person who will send usa a 


CLUB OF ONLY TEN YEARLY SUBSCRIBE 


to THe American Finuenr. 
Understand that you pay nothing for the , but send us ten 
a aed A™wERnicamw Parurn with 25 cents 


subscriber, who will receive oo eS oer and ri 
send you the above-described watch chain. postpaid, to your address a> 


need be without a watch 


the required to get up the club, we will send the 
pe ucun for one year to any address for @1. 7% 


care to dispose of watch with single subscribers, but our object in this ! 
Te the watch free to oar fends who will raise Une clube of ten, Ss THE AMERICAN 
for. the coming year into every farmer's Rome countzy. 
the sacrifice which Unis offer entails. 


DO NOT LOSE TIME, 








The varieties having the spikelets 





' * Her pailctte, and paints, and all, 





~ Bicycling is a fad, and is being in- 
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The Painter. 


Waturc hath taken her delicate brush, 
She hath worked in the silence of starlight 


hush, 
Bhe hath worked in the storm’s loud brawl; 
he works—and lol 
The frescoes grow 
On the sides of her ample ball. 


She hath tinted the apple with flushes of rose, 
She hath covered the pear with white, 
And the osier-biooms where the honey-bee 


goes ; 
Bhe hath crowned with a golden light, 
The leafing sloe 
Is draped in snow, 
And the celandine stars gleam bright. 


Bhe hath sprinkled the meadows with silver and | 


old, 
And the cuckoo-flower’s delicate hue, 
Bhe hath kindled the gorse on the wind-haunted 


wo) 
And hath garnished the woodlands anew; 
The speed well’s eye, 
Demure and shy, 
She hath touched with a heaven-born blue. 


And in and about and around them all 
She hath filled in a background of green, 
The icaf-buds burst at her noiseless call 
And spread out a verdurous screen, 
And wearied eyes 
In quiet wise 
Find rest in the soothing scene. 
—Temple Bar. 








ABOUT WOMEN. 





\t 18 TOLD THAT FLORENCE 
Nightingale’s first patient was a great 
shepherd dog who had been burt by 
some boys. 
* * 
HE WOMAN’S RESCUE 
League of Washington has begun 
an active crusade against bicycling for 
women. Their resolutions assert that 
bicycling is demoralizing to the health 
and morals, both, of women. 
* * x 
N MAKING THE FIRST STATE- 
ment they contradict medical author- 
ities and in making the second they place 
ater moral responsibility on the 
Ficycle than is fair. Women can go 
@rong without the aid of bicycles. It 
is true, the bicycle is another means of 
shifting society about, but why it should 
‘ more provocative of wrong than 
carriages or street cars or feet is a query. 


dulged in extensively and by all classes, 
but it is not to be denied that a modest 
woman is modest bicycling, and an im- 
modest one is. immodest if she be 
swathed in vails and walking the streets. 
The Woman’s Rescue League has a 
great. work to do, but it is not to be 
accomplished by a crusade against 
bicycles. The lessons of true modesty 
lie deeper. 


x * x 


OUGUEREAU, THE FAMOUS 
French artist, has lately married 
Elizabeth Gardner, a New Hampshire 
Woman, who also is a successful artist, in 
| Paris. The groom is some 70 years old, 
~ the bride 60, and they have been en- 
\ gaged for 19 years. 


x * x 


OLDWIN SMITH LAMENTS 

these days in a dismal, doleful fashion: 
“I begin to think that if I live a few 
years longer, I shall-s@t the last poet, 
the last horse, and the last woman.” In- 
@tead there will be the man of science, 
» the automatic carriage, and the new 
" Woman.” 


* * » 


>A LADIES’ INTERNATIONAL 
» ** club is now proposed, its object being 
© to give its members club courtesies in 
| foreign lands. According to the papers. 
© American women are growing to be 
} more and more dependent on their 
' elubs. To an old-fashioned woman the 
iferease of club-life, club-duties and 
elub-pleasures is deplorable. 
hans) * ss OK 
“YOUNG INDIAN GIRLOF THE 
* Chippewa tribe was adopted when 
years of age by a Michigan farmer 
the sole purpose of satisfying his 
by that women, if properly trained, 
run faster than men. She is now 
years of age, weighs 117 pounds, and 
ap outrun any man with whom she has 
+ 3. x * x 
YELE! gaa THE BRAVE 
_** young girl who is interesting every- 
body because of her wgine—ibe Ye 
sdeaf, dumb and blind, but in spite of all 
g a brilliant education—is 
nO’ ing to enter Radcliffe College 
‘the Fall. The young girl has a very 
tient friend and teacher; who helps 
it to make communication with the 
id, and who has been marvellously 
killfu in teaching her. 
SS x * x 
PF ASHIONABLE WOMAN, WHO 
t wore Louis Quinze heels, once asked 
mous artist how she might acquire a 
fal carriage. He looked at her 
fayely, and answered: “Take off your 
% d shoes, place them on the top 
wyour head ; when you can walk with 
ge shoes perfectly balanced you will 
tve the gait of a goddess, and for the 
t time since French-heeled shoes were 
ented they will really have served to 
ip, and not to disfigure, a woman.” 


3 : 
Re ‘from peppermint growers in 


































































































FADS AND FANCIES. 


the seven hats described, six have quills 
for a part of the trimming, which goes 
to prove that either the royal young 
lady has a special and unusual fond- 
ness for quills, or that milliners con- 
sider them the hight of fashionable- 
ness, Quills always give a pretty, neat, 
effect to hat-trimming, and it’s no won- 
der they are so much liked. In our 
country, though, they have been some- 
what neglected this year. 


We are promised pretty Autumn 
frocks—the light-weight tweeds, serges, 
and cheviots—to be made simply, with 
usually a coat-bodice and a bright front 
or a waistcoat of satin or brocade, 








A pretty frock that may be made of so 
heavy a material as denim, for an outing 
frock, or can be of fine chambrey or 
dimity, lace-trimmed, for an afternoon 
frock, is shown in the cut. The square 
sailor collar of lace is the main feature. 
For a dainty frock the lace is put over 
silk or satin of some dark shade suggested 
by the pattern of the figure in the dimity, 
or is of a darker shade than the cham- 
brey. For a serviceable outing suit, a 
blue and white striped denim or duck, 
made with a collar of plain dark-blue, is 
exceedingly. picturesque. The tie and 
belt must match the collar. 


Black net hats are always pretty and 
becoming and most girls can make them 
for themselves. A pretty frame is 
covered with the shirred net, a few nod- 
ding pinks or red roses and 2 fluffy bow 
of black lace, net or chiffon, finishes the 
trimming, unless the maid be coquettish 





and put a rosy velvet bandeau under 
the brim. Another pretty fashion for 
trimming these hats is to use two or three 
black tips—the Prince of Wales tips— 
end with these for the upright trimming 
to have violets and green leaves around 
the brim and under it in the back. A 
black velvet bandeau is effective for fair- 
haired women. 


In Nanterre, a little town in France, 
they have a pretty custom of bestowing 
a crown of roses upon the maiden of all 
in the town who is deemed the most 
virtuous, 


We Americans use the poor little word 
“got” as indiscriminately as we do 
“fix” and “thing.” This sentence is 
given to show how extravagantly it may 
be used: “ Having got tired with knock- 
ing about all day I got home, got my 
supper, got to bed, and soon got to 
sleep. After a good night’s rest I got up 
refreshed, got my clothes on, and shortly 
after breakfast got a telegram.” 


Balzac announces that he has discover- 
ed a relationship, or an influence, rather, 
of color on character—that a woman 
who prefers orange and green is apt to 
be quarrelsome, while she who prefers 
white is a coquet. The woman who loves 

ink is gentle and thoughtful; the woman 
in yellow and black is not to be trusted. 
Humble, meek women like pale grays, 
andsoon. Histheory is built on another 
theory, that red and yellow excite, that 
orange is fiery, gray melancholy, and 
lilac retiring. There is no end to the 
theorizing these days. 


FREE TO INVALID LADIES. 
A lady who suffered for years with uterine troubles 
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In the Princess Maud’s trousseau, of 


displacements, 
Sanvane homens Sosaaie 
.. 


WOMAN’S WISDOM 
Care of Children. 





Every year convinces me more and more 
that mothers are not judicious enough in 
regard to their methods of clothing their 
children from infancy to maturity. Through 
babyhood- the Jenness-Miller patterns are 
indispensable to fashion little garments over. 
I paid $1 for the set, but I will send them 
to any mother who wishes them if she will 
inclose a dime for and the plain 
paper to cut them by. The old way of dress- 
+g infants is simply abominable. Just think 
of those hateful little bands we used te sew 
infants’ skirts onto, and called them waists. 
After seeing the Jenness skirt and waist all 
in one, any mother would be very foolish to 
want the old style again. The warm, com- 
fortable combination undersuits should 
always be worn by children after they are 
old enough to discard-diapers. Have at least 
three suits apiece, so one will always be clean 
for night wear. My boys wear nightshirts 
over these during Winter, and the girls night- 
gowns. I make the latter of tennis flannel, 
also my own; and right here let me say the 
combination suits are splendid for women. 
I would not make a chemise again any more 
than I would the old style infants’ clothes. 
They are all passe, and should be denounced 
together. For infants’ nightwear the Jenness 
pattern is splendid. It buttons on the 
shoulder; not a pin to be used in the whole 
outfit, only the diaper pin. After the babies 
are old enough to kick the covers off at night 
they wear the combinations with feet.in, and 
I make the sleeves long enough to cover the 
hands; elastic should be used, as it is more 
convenient than strings. When baby is rest- 
less, wait until he is asleep, and then slip 
the elastic over the hands. Refore using the 
combination I made a “ sack” skirt to slip over 
the little legs under the “ nightie,’’ but fast- 
ened at the waist with drawstrings. I pre- 
fer the combination now. Those who do not 
use either method should use long, white 
stockings, to be kept just for night wear. 
There is no excuse for mothers sending little 
children to bed half naked and cold; where 
children must sleep in cold rooms these extra 
precautions against cold are imperative. 
Nine-tenths of the croup, diphtheria and lung 
troubles come from carelessness in clothing 
children—in not keeping them warm enough. 
Any physician knows this, and mothers will 
neglect these simple things and wonder at 
the ‘‘ernel dispensation of Providence” 
when their little ones are taken from them by 
these lung and throat diseases, This is plain 
talk, but we nurses, like physicians, are 
privileged to talk plainly sometimes. I have 
attended children in the capacity of nurse 
for years, and I have invariably noticed that 
those mothers who provide ample coverings 
for the bodies and limbs of their children, 
are the ones who are more apt to bring the 
sick «nes threugh danger. 

There are but very few weeks during the 
whole year that these combination suits can- 
not be worn, when I then have chaille night- 
gowns and shirts fur the heated term. ‘These 
can be easily laid aside for another year. 
People residing in the far South onght to 
make the combinations of chaille, lawn or 
cheese-cloth, a3 some people say the nights 
there are cool. These combinations can be 
bought ready made, but I prefer to make 
them, and when a mother has a large family 
} support and provide for, the home-made 

garments are not to be despised, if the family 
exchequer must be considered. Another im- 
portant thing to be considered is children’s 
feet. I k: ow mothers who send their little 
boysand girls to bed with damp, cold feet, and 
who have to doctor the croup before morning, 
too, for their carelessness. I never allow one 
of my family to go to bed without knowing 
the state of his feet. I have them soak their 
feet almost every night, and they all enjoy it, 
as they know the comfort and benefit of 
warn, clean bodies and feet. Another evil is 
compelling children to wear stockings for 
weeks without washing. This is a common 
fault with many mothers, but it is a horrible 
one, nevertheless, and when such a child 
stays with mine all night, I have him wash 
his feet, and out of pity ‘or him I wash his 
stockings and dry them by the stove. Some 
of these mothers call me over-nice, but I 
think it pays, when I consider that we have 
the doctor at our house the least of any 
family of our size, which numbers nine. 
Sickness comes soon enough, with the most 
vigilant care. The extreme drouth in our 
State caused an epidemic of typhoid fever, 
and one little boy in our neighborhood is 
going to die, the doctor says, from lack of 
care and the dirty surroundings. He even 
went so far as to tell the mother she would 
have to clean up and keep her boy clean also. 
Nine doctors out of every 10 will say that 
the great mortality of children is caused by 
careless and negligent mothers. But if all 
mothers were trained nurses and physicians, 
the doctor of the sterner sex would have no 
practice. We who see and know these things 
to be true must send out our warnings con- 
tinually, for the benefit of the new mothers 
who are ever stepping on the stage of life. 
One word more for the little boys who wear 
boots, leather ones, all Winter. Knit or 
crochet a legygin, or leggins rather, a foot orso 
long, sew elastic through a hem in each end, 
and slip these on over the boots and knees; 
this prevents snow and cold getting in at the 
top, and, with their overshoes on, their feet 
and legs are well protected. Long leggins 
and buttoned overshoes for the girls protect 
their feet, as some little girls will wade in 
snow just as the boysdo. Looking after the 
feet at night will avert more ills than most 
mothers suppose; even adults need this latter 
advice.—THE SQuiRre’s WIFE. 


Housekeeping Hints. 


This is the time of the year that the aver- 
age housekeeper has to bestir herself in order 
to preserve her fruits and garden produce for 
Winter use; and it is the farmers’ wives 
generally who have the most of it to do, 
along with the harvesting, thrashing, etc. 
Cooking over a hot stove is very disastrous to 
tempers, as well as to complexions, and I am 
going to tell the farmer sisters how they can 
put upa great deal of fruit and vegetables 
cold. A personal friend of mine (editor of 
Tree and Vine) sent me a recipe for berries 
that is splendid, for we all know cooking 
spoils the daintiest of fruits, especially the 
strawberry. 
Recipe.—Wash sound, ripe berries; with 
lenty of sugar pack in Mason jars and seal. 
und fruit and lots of sugar is the secret. 
Peaches, pears and some apples are put up 
with fruit preservative; also, corn, peas and 
wax beans. Rhubarb or wine-plant are cut 
up into small pieces (without peeling the 
latter), fill the Mason jars and seal, after fill- 
ing with pure cold water. Peel, not skin, 
Tipe, sound tomatoes, and can same as rhu- 
barb, Another nice way to preserve toma- 
toes without cooking is to peel as above, and 
pour boiling vinegar, spiced and sweetened to 
taste; boil spices in a cloth, and the sugar 
can be omitted if wished. Corn is nice this 
way, too; prepare as for drying, then pack in 
Mason jars with alternate layers of salt until 
fall; pound the corn and salt same as for 
krout, using an old-fashioned potato masher, 
but do it ee ey as not 














_—. also in alf jellies and preserves. 
It helps to Keep Hat a preventing mold. 
Place a layer of sliced horse-radish (as thiek 
as you can) on the of all pickle jars and 
crocks; no mold will form at all, and enough 
of the radish will permeate to give 
the desired pungent flavor. Did any of you 
buy cranberries when ‘they were cheap, and 
can forSummer use? If, not you missa great 
treat. Cranberries every Sunday for dinner 
are nice for a change, and help to keep the 
family well; they are medicinal as well as a 
luxury. Any one who tries these recipes will 
be pleased and can save herself a great deal 
of tedious work.—THE SQUIRE’s WIFE. 

These recipes seem delightfully simple 
and easy and clean and are well worth 
trying these hot days when the relief 
from standing over steaming kettles and 
cloths would be so great. Many cooks 
have been successful with the “ cold pro- 
cess.” We wish to speak, however, of 
one point suggested by the article. 

We do not know, of course, exactly 
what “The Squire’s Wife” means by 
“fruit preservative.” However, it is a 
title commonly used for a preservative 
made principally of salicyllic acid. -A 
preparation that keeps the fruit beauti- 
fully and does away with all the fuss 
and discomfort of cooking the fruit. 
However, salicyllic acid, which is so 
powerful a preservative, is likewise a 
highly injurious material to introduce 
into the human system. In some dis- 
eases, physicians administer it as a power- 
ful remedy, but for people not suffering 
from these particular troubles it is a 
powerful disturbing agent. One can- 
not utter too strong a warning against 
the indiscriminate use of the so-nent 
“fruit preservatives” that are sold on 
the market.—Eprror. 


HOME TABLE. 








BLACKBERRY CORDIAL 


To one quart of blackberry juice add 
one pound of good white sugar, one 
tablespoonful each of cloves, cinnamon, 
allspice, and nutmeg. Boil until a rich 
sirup is formed, then put in bottles and 
seal while hot. Give in teaspoonful 
doses to children of five years or over, 
several times a day, less to younger 
children, and tablespoonful doses to an 
adult. Dewberry cordial, prepared in 
the same manner, is also very efficacious 
in obstinate cases of diarrhea and 
dysentery. 


“«Sheridan pudding’ is what we call 
a favorite dessert at our house,” relates 
a woman, “ because I first ate it at Mrs. 
Philip Sheridan’s table, and my hostess 
said it was of her own, compounding— 
at least, she had. never seen a formula of 
it. It is a frozen rice pudding. Boil a 
quart of milk, to which a tablespoonful 
of rice has been added, in a double 
boiler for two or three hours, or until it 
is reduced to a thickjcream. If the 
flavor of raisins is liked, a few stoned 
ones may be boiled with the rice. Cool 
and freeze. When partly frozen add a 
pint of sweet cream, either plain or 
whipped, A wineglass of sherry at the 
same time is also ag improvement.” 


Gooseberries make? a pretty, clear, 
pink jelly with as decided a flavor as 
currants. Good cooks say that the jelly 
ought never to be squeezed through the 
bag, but only that which drips through 
should be used for jelly. 


There is an expert way of baking 
potatoes, even, although it seems one of 
the simplest of all culinary processes. 
The best results are brought about by 
cutting a piece of the skin from each 
end, before putting the potato in the 
oven. Ifa baked potato must stand 
after it is cooked, it should have the skin 
cracked, which is easily accomplished by 
pressing the potato between the fingers. 
Then roll it in a napkin. Breaking the 
skin thus insures a mealy potato. 


Crackers are much more appetizing 
if they be buttered thinly and put in the 
oven for a few minutes before they are 
served. This makes them crisp and well- 
flavored. 


The English use a sprig of mint in 
the water that they boil peas in 











[Contributions solicited 
from all readers.—EpD.] 


DIRECTIONS FOR WHEEL, 


EpiToR Farm Hovse: Ch 12, join with se, 
put in this ring 30 sc, join with single 
crotchet, ch 9, dtc in same place, (for double 
treble crotchet put thread over twice,) 
dte in third st, ch 4, dtc in same place. 
Continue round in this way until you 
have 10 of these shells, joining as before with 
a sc at the end, _ 





For the outside row of shells pat 4 de 
under ch 4; ch 1, 4 de in same place, sc be- 
tween last row of shells ; continue this until 
you have completed the circle again. 

The wheels are very dainty worked either | 
of Barbour’s flax thread No. 80, or Glascow lace 
thread No. 60. The circle, of Butcher's linen, 
should be about the size of a common tea 
saucer, button-hole stitched around either 
ee ee ee pretty colored wash 


Her Sleeves. 

The newest sleeves, undoubtedly, ‘are 
made with a short puff at the shoulder 
and with long, close-fitting sleeves from 
there to the wrist, with sometimes a 





point and lace frill falling over the 
hands. The “ butterfly” sleeve has a 
graceful arrangement of drapery. It is 
shown in the cut. It is exceedingly 
pretty for flowered silk. 





A Hay Fever Remedy. 


The capriciousness of hay fever and 
the occasional relief obtained from an 
entirely empirical method of treatment 
warrant the publication of any means 
which has proved successful, in the hope 
that it may be of use to some other per- 
son afflicted with this annoying and dis- 
abling disease. Feber, of Hamburg, 
reports his own ease, which has beeri-so 
severe as to necessitate his using a closed 
carriage all through the Summer. His 
relief was brought about from accident- 
ally noticing that in the Winter a coryza 
was usually accompanied with hot ears, 
which regained their normal tempera- 
ture when the discharge from the nose 
was established. He determined to try 
a reversed order of effect on the hay 
fever in the Summer, and began accord- 
ingly to rub his ears until they became 
red and hot. It is now the third year 
that he has been able to lead an endur- 
able existence during hay fever season. 

As soon as the least sensation of full- 
ness in the nose appears, there is recog- 
nized a certain amount of pallor in the 
ears, A thorough rubbing of the ears, 
at times even to contusion, has always 
succeeded in freeing the nasal mucous 
membrane from its congestion. The 
rubbing, however, must be thorough, 
and repeated as often as the least symp- 
toms of congestion return to the nose. 





Bicycle Exchange. 

There is a woman in New York who 
is willing to trade her treasured Fido for 
a wheel. Then there is also a dancing 
man who offers lessons in exchange for a 
bicycle. Of course, he is in need of 
outdoor exercise; but, then, his case 
illustrates the point at issue. Thirdly, 


a stamp collector says he will give what 
he calls a splendid collection in exchange 
for the coveted article. Even literary 
lore does not stop the passion in the 
panting breast of the intending bicyclist. 
As proof of this I have only to mention 
that a hopeful enthusiast offers a calf- 
bound “ Encyclopedia Britannica” in 
exchange for a bicycle. Nor is the list 
yet exhausted. A man who does not 
care to sit motionless offers 800 chairs 
for a solitary wheel. Even the higher 
forms of art are represented in this 
world of exchange. A marine painting 
demonstrates the truth of this statement. 
Perhaps the most melancholy offer of 
all remains to be told. It is that made 
by a spinster, who wishes to give a 
collection of Angora cats in exchange 
for a bicyle. 





Queer Farms. 


Mr. H. I. Twigg, a young English 
farmer, has setured a large tract of land 
in Kentucky, near Richmond, and an- 
nounces that he has established a ’pos- 
sum farm. 

Mr. Twigg is said to be quite sincere 
in his undertaking, having figured out 
that, as ’possum is considered such a 
delicacy as to command fancy. prices, 
there is money in thescheme. He has, 
under advice of an experienced old col- 
ored “gemman,” who has assured him 
that “the ‘possum am a very dainty 
eater,” planted on the ranch a large 
number of persimmon and haw trees and 
hazlenut bushes. 

He has started in with 20 ’possums in 
the warren, and, calculating upon the 
remarkable fecundity of the animals, 
expects by next Fall to be able to sup- 
ply the Louisville demand, at least. 

A similar experiment is being made 
in the cultivation of rabbits in Sullivan 
County, N. Y. The difficulty is to se- 
cure food for the growth on a limited 
reservation, and ultimately the animals 
overrun the surrounding country and 
become a pest, as, for instance, the opos- 
surmas of Long Island. 





New Belgian Constitution. 


Belgium encourages her manufac- 
tures by a protective tariff. From 
this policy she has derived many 
practical benefits, though it is doubtful 
if any great national development can 
ever take place within so small limits. 
The industrial and social diversification 
is too restricted, the market too narrow, 
to fulfill the conditions of success neces- 
sitated by modern methods of production. 
Under these circumstances, no such re- 
sults can be expected from the applica- 
tion of any economic policy as would be 
obtained, say, in the United States. The 
Belgians cannot be said to represent 
any distinct type of civilization or in- 
stitutions, and their industrial interests 
could perhaps be merged, without injury, 
with those of her more powerful neigh- 
bors, in the form of an international 
Zoliverein. This might be one step at 
least toward furnishing the market 
conditions necessary for "progressive 
home development.—Gunton’s Maga- 
zine. 
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called rattleweed, as the seeds will 
~ the pod, an carpenter’s-square, 
“oar ® square stalk, is an insigni a 
ooking weed, with IDconspicy 
flowers, that afford abundant nectar 
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beca 
tle indiscretion in eating, Se ae im able 


He isn’t capable of <a 


knows just what is the matter. he 
the simplest precautions and ee aoe 
treatment thet would cure him. Most of 
dyspepsia starts with constipation, and Cone 
stipation can be cured. Constipation is th 
cause of nine-tenths of all human sick. 
ness. Some of its symptoms are sick ang 
bilious headache, dizziness, sour stomach, 
loss of appetite, foul breath, windy belche 
ings, heartburn, pain agd distress after Cate 
ing. All these are indicative of deranges 
ments of the liver, stomach and bowel 
and all are caused by constipation, Dr 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets are the uickest, 
easiest and most certain cure for this condi 
tion. They are quick, but not violent ia 
their action. There is nothing about them 
that will give the system any shock. Th 
not only relieve immediately, but if taken 
according to directions, they will absolutely 
cure. ‘You do not become a slave to their 
use.” They are different and better then 
any other pill or preparation offered for the 
same purpose. Almost all druggists under. 
stand this, and are conscientious enough te 
tell you so. The druggist who tres to sell 
you a substitute is not a safe man 
whom to buy medicine. If you will send 
your address, we will send you a sample 
package, containing from 4 to 7 doses, and 
you can see exactly what the “ Pellets” 
will do for you. + 
If you will send 21 onecent st 
cost of matting only, we will send poe Caan a 
most useful medical book ever presented to 
blic. This is Dr. Pierce’s Common Se 
edical Adviser, in Plain Language: a book 
1008 pages, profusely illustrated, the great ex, 


pense of preparing which has been covered 
Bale of ae copies at the regular price, we 


t copy.@ Address, World's Dispensary Medic 
Basocia 1B, Ne. Gz Main Street, Buffalo, “ 
When you have finished reading this ep please 
enelose to some friend. The olter hare oF 


be of great interest to this friend, whethe 
you or not. seeinees uae 


WOMAN’S WORK 








Is a large, illustrated magazine which carrie 

the charm of home life in its happiest a a 
nearing its 10th year, and is therefore no experiment 
Always abounding in good reading matter, new 
features have been added until its pages treat of almost 
every department of literary and dome tic interest, 
There is general surprise that its subscription price 
can be kept at only 50 cents per year, while inferior 
publications charge so much more. It is loved by 
younz and old, praised by press and people. It should 
be in your home; it must be, for you cannot afford te 
do without it. YOU need it: every member of your 
family needs it, Send 50 certs,and you will recelw 
this valuable magazine fr one entire year; sem 


money order or stamps, and address plainly ¢ 
Woman's Work, Box 2020, Athens, Gees 


MO. Sample copy 5c. 
ONEY MAKING AT HOME. ! 


If vo 
Bu 

ber to Woman's Work, or wil! become one by 
sending 50 cents as above, we offer you an easy way to 
make money at your own home, by distrituting these 
slips—either giving them out by hand or enclosing 
them with letters, circulars, etc., by mail, All we re 
wy is that your name must be on our s ibseription 
list for not less than a year, and you must send stamps 
to pay postage on the slips at the rate of 20 cents per 
thousand. We will then print the slips for you, using 
a special box number by which we will know every 
subscription that comes as a result of your slips, and 
at the end of every three months we wil! remit you 
the full amount of all yearly snb<criptions sent to your 
box number. This is an easy way to make pin money 
society dues, etc., and if continued on a scale of 
reasonable extensiveness you may be enabled to buy a 
home, educate your children, or give much needed 


help to some deserving cause, 
In subscribing to Woman’s Work, besides get 


ting a very useful magazine at an extremely low price, 
you are contributing the full subscription price to some 
such worthy ovject as above mentioned. Do not send 
for slips uniess you are a subscriber, or send your sub 
scription to box number given above. Aste 
our reliability and faithiul performance of our agree 
ment, we refer you to any citizen or business house of 
Athens. 


(Copyrighted 1805.) 





ENSILAGE. | 


Full Directions as to Building 
Silos and Keeping Silage. 


VALUABLE MANUAL FOR FARMERS, 


BY PROF. F. W. WOHL, 
Wisconsin State University. 





Every progressive farmer now-a-days { 
thinking about ensilage, and a great many of 
them are practicing it. This little book is 
the best practical manual on the subject that 


is published. Many of the other works are 
entirely too scientific. They discuss very 
learnedly the theory of fermentation, and 
similar abstruse themes. Prof. Wolil deals 
only with plain, practical questions. He 
talks about the best crops for the silo, whem 
and how to plant, cultivate and harvest them, 
how to build silos, the advantages and dis 


advantages of different forms and materials, 
the cost of each, the feeding value of differ 
ent kinds of silage, how it should be fed to 
different kinds of stock, etc. It is jost the 
kind of plain, practical information that the 
farmer wants. 

The book contains 192 pages, and is fally 
illustrated with plans for building all the 
various kinds of silos, etc. ; 

Bound in cloth, it sells for $1; in paper, for 


50 cents. We will send it and Tue AMERI- 
CAN FARMER for one year for the retail price 
of the book. Thatis, we will send the cloth- 
bound book and THE AMERICA’ sheen 
for one year for $1; or the paper cover #9 


THE AMERICAN FARMER for 50 «* nts. . 
Or, we will send the paper-bound boo free 
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- — 1729 N. Y. Ave., Washington, D. 
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a handsome booklet of 32 large 


Remember that it will 










pages, printed in large, clear type, and finely illustra’ 
concise, well-written, and reliable *‘ Life of Maj. Wm. McKinley,”’ by John McEbroy. 
in the career of this great political leader, and contains a mass of valuable information 


A. COPY FREE. 


BY JOHN McELROY. 


ly 
body wants to know something authoritative and definite about Maj. Wm. McKinley, whose name is now constantl: 
and in all mouths. We have made arrangements to give the American Farmer’s constituency this no aball send in bis y 
every one of our subscribers who shall renew his subscription before’ Jume 1, and to every new subscriber W 
subscription—25 cente—before that date, we will send 


FREE OF COST 





ted with portraits and other pi } 
This presents in the best shape all the leading 


which every American 


party, is eager to have. Everything in the book is first-class in all respects—paper, print, illustrations and literary matter. 


ONLY COST YOU 25 CENTS 


to get this and Taz AMERICAN FakMeER for one year. But you must send in your renewal or subscription before Jane 1. 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 N. ¥. Ave-; 
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read fPISODE OF THE MEXICAN SEER. 


My name is Seymour Wilbraham 
Wentworth. [ am brother-in-law and 
geetary to Sir Charles Vandrift, the 
fouth African millionaire and famous 
fancier. Many years ago, when 
Charlie Vandrift was a email lawyer in 
Cape Town, | had the (qualified) good 
prune to marry his sister. Much later, 
shen the Vandrift estste and farm near 
Kimber developed by degrees into 
te Cloctedorp Golcondas, Limited, my 
jother-in-law offered me the not unre- 
munerative post of secretary ; in which 
gracity | have ever since been his con- 
gant and attached companion. 

He is not a man whom any common 
dharper can take in, is Charles Vandrift. 
Middle hight, square build, firm mouth, 
jen eves—the very picture of a sharp 
gd successful business genius, I have 
mly known one rogue impose upon Sir 
(hurles, and that one rogue, as the Com- 
missary Police at Nice remarked, 
would doubtless have imposed upon a 
sndicate of Videeq, Robert Houdin, 

1 Capilostro. 

d run across to the Riviera for 
sin the season. Our object 
tly rest and recreation from 

the arduous duties of financial combina- 

tion, we did not think it necessary to 
take our wives out with us. Indeed, 

Lady Vandrift is absolutely wedded to 

the joys of London, and does not appre- 

ciate the rural delights of the Mediter- 

runean littoral. But Sir Charles and I, 

though immersed in affairs when at 

home, both thoroughly enjoy the com- 
lete change from the City to the charm- 
tation and pellucid air on the 
terrace at Monte Carlo, We are so fond 

That delicious view over 
the rocks of Monaco, with the Maritime 
ilps in the rear, and the blue sea in 
wnt, not to mention the imposing 
(asino in the foreground, appeals to me 
asone of the most beautiful prospects in 
all Europe. Sir Charles has a senti- 
mental attachment for the place. He 
finds it restores and freshens him, 
after the turmoil of London, to win a 
few hundreds at roulette in the course 
of an afternoon, among the palms and 
cactuses and pure breezes of Monte 
Carlo. The country, say I, for a jaded 
intellect! However, we never on any 
account actually stop in the Principality 
itself. Sir Charles thinks Monte Carlo 
nota sound address for a financier’s 
ktters. He prefers a comfortable hotel 
on the Promenade des Anglais at Nice, 
where he recovers health and renovates 
his nervous system by taking daily 
excursions along the coast to the Casino. 
This particular season we were snugly 
tiseoneed at the Hotel des Anglais. 
We had capital quarters on the first 
thor—salon, study, and bedroom—and 
found on the spot a most agreeable cos- 
mopolitan society. All Nice, just then, 
vas ringing with talk about a curious 
impostor, known to his followers as the 
Great Mexican Seer, and supposed to be 
giited with second sight, as well as with 
tudless other supernatural powers. Now, 
tis a peculiarity of my able brother-in- 
law's that, when he meets with a quack, 
ne burns to expose him ; he is so keen a 
nan of business himself that it gives 
him, so to speak, a disinterested pleasure 

unmask and detect imposture in 
others, Many ladies at the hotel, some 

i whom had met and conversed with 

the Mexican Seer, were constantly 
telling us strange stories of his doings— 
he had disclosed to one the present 
wher abouts of a runaway husband ; he 

‘al pointed out to another the numbers 
hat would win at roulette next evening ; 
be had shown a third the image on a 
“een of the man she had for years 
‘lored without his knowledge. Of 
Course, Sir Charles didn’t believe a word 
it; but his curiosity was roused; he 
“shed to see and judge for himeelf of 
the wonderful thought-reader. 

“What would be his terms, do you 
think, for a private seance?” he asked 
ot Madame Picardet, the lady to whom‘ 
the Seer had succesfully predicted the 
winning numbers, 

“He does not work for money,” 
Malame Picardet answered, “but for 
the god of humanity. I’m sure he 
Would vladly come and exhihit for noth- 
nig his miraculous faculties.” 

“Nonsense!” Sir Charles answered. 

‘he man must live. Pd pay him five 
f\lineas, though, to see him alone. What 
hotel is he stopping at?” 

“The Cosmopolitan, I think,” the 
lily answered. “Oh, no; I remember 
how, the Westminster.” = 
., it Charles turned to mea quietly. 
* Look here, Seymour,” he whispered, 

20 round to this fellow’s place - im- 
Mediately after dinner, and offer him 
tive pounds to give a private seance at 
‘ce in my rooms, without mentioning 
*ho lam to him; keep the name quite 
quiet. Bring him back with you, too, 
tnd come straight upstairs with him, so 
that there may be mo collusion. Weill 
just how much the fellow can tell 


being stri 


ny ver 
4 4 


ot scencry. 


I went, as directed. I found the Seer 
* very remarkable and interesting 
Person. He stood about Sir Charles’s 
*wn hight, but was slimmer and 

ighter, with an acquiline nose, 
Krangely piercing e black 








our hall in Mayfair. 
his most characteristic touch, however, 
was his odd head of hair, curly and 
wavy like Paderewski’s, standing out in 


What gave him | 





a halo round his high white forehead 
and his delicate profile. I could see at 
a glance why he succeeded so well in 
impressing women: he had the look of 
a poet, a singer, a prophet. 

“T have come round,” I said, “to ask 
whether you will consent to give a seance 
af, once in a friend’s rooms; and my 
principal wishes me to add that he is 
prepared to pay five pounds as the price 
of the entertainment.” 





Senor Antonio Herrera—that was | 
what he called himself—bowed to me | 
with impressive Spanish politeness, 
His dusky olive cheeks were wrinkled 
with a smile of gentle contempt as he 
answered, gravely : 

“I do not sell my gifts; I bestow 
them freely. If your friend—your 
anonymous friend—desires to behold the 
cosmic wonders that are wrought through 
my hands, I am glad to show them to 
him. Fortunately, as often happens 
when it is necessary to convince and con- 
found a skeptic (for that your friend is 
a skeptic I feel instinctively), I chance 
to have no engagements at all this even- 
ing.” He ran his hand through his 
fine, long hair, reflectively. “Yes, I 
go,” he continued, as if addressing some 
unknown presence that hovered about 
the ceiling; “I go; come with me!” 
Then he put on his broad sombrero, 
with its crimson ribbon, wrapped a cloak 





round his shoulders, lighted a cigaret, 
and strode forth by my side towards the | 
Hotel des Anglais. | 

He talked little by the way, and that | 
little in curt sentences. He seemed | 
buried in deep thought; indeed, when | 
we reached the door and I turned in, he | 
walked a step or two farther on, as if 
not noticing to what place I had brought 
him. Then he drew himself up short, 
and gazed around him for a moment. | 
“ Ha, the Anglais,” he said—and I may | 
mention in passing that his English, in | 
spite of a slight southern accent, was | 
idiomatic and excellent. “It is here, 
then; it is here!” He was addressing 
once more the unseen presence. 

I smiled to think that these childish 
— were intended to deceive Sir 
Charles Vandrift. Not quite the sort 
of man (as the City of London knows) 
to be taken in by hocus-pocus. And all 
this, I saw, was the cheapest and most 
commonplace conjurer’s patter. 

We went upstairs to our rooms. 
Charles had gathered together a few 
friends to watch the performance. The 
Seer entered, wrapt in thought. He was 
in evening dress, bit a red sash round 
his waist gave a touch of picturesqueness 
and a dash of;color. He paused for a 
moment in the middle of the salon, 
without letting-his eyes rest on anybody 
or anything. Then he walked straight 
up to Charles, and held out his dark 
hand. “Good evening,” he said. “ You 
are the host. My soul’s sight tells me so.” 


‘yrs, I Go.” 


“Good shot,” Sir Charles answered. 
“ These fellows have to be quickewitted, 
you know, Mrs. Mackenzie, or they'd 
never get on at it.” 

The Seer gazed about him, and smiled 
blankly at a person or two whose faces 
he seemed to recognize from a previous 
existence. Then Charles began to ak 
him a few. simple questions, not about 
himself, but about me, just to test him. 
He answered most of them with surpris- 
ing correctness. “His name? His name 
begins with an S—I think—You call 
him Seymour.” He paused long be- 
tween each clause, as if the facts were 
revealed to him slowly. “Seymour— 
Wilbraham—Earl of Strafford. No, 
not Earl of Strafford! Seymour Wil- 
braham Wentworth. There seems to 
be some connection in somebody’s mind 
now present between Wentworth and 
Strafford. Iam not English. I donot 
know what it means. But they are 
somehow the same name, Wentworth 
and Strafford.” 

He gazed around apparently for con- 
firmation.- A lady came to his rescue. 

«“ Wentworth was the surname of the 
great Earl of Strafford,” she murmured, 
gently; “and I was wondering, as you 
spoke, whether Mr. Wentworth might 
possibly be descended from him.” 

“He is,” the Seer replied, instantly, 
with a flash of those.dark eyes. And I 





very 
Pupils, and a finely-chiselled, close- 
ven fae like the bust of Antinous in 


| thought this curious; for though my 








father always maintained the arg Ae 


‘the: relationship, there was one & 


wanting to complete the pedigree. He | divine this wish, for he interposed, in a | world accepts what a lady tells him, no 


could not make sure tliat the Hon. | 
Thomas Wilbraham Wentworth was the | 


father of Jonathan Wentworth, the 
Bristol horse-dealer, from whom we are 
descended. 

Taha Where was I born?” Sir Charles 
interrupted, coming suddenly to his own 
case. 

The Seer clapped his two hands to his 
forehead and held it between them, as if 
to prevent it from bursting. “ Africa,” 
he said, slowly, as the facts narrowed 
down, so to “ South 


Witt Street; 1840.” 

“ By Jove, he’s correct,” Sir Charles 
muttered. “He seems really to do it. 
Still, he may have found me out. 


° Africa; | 
Cape of Good Hope; Jansenville; De | 


He 


lighter and gayer tone : 
“ T will now show you a different and 
| more interesting’ embodiment of occult 
power, for which , we shall need a some- 
| what subdued arrangement of surround- 
ing light. Would you mind, senor 
host—for I have purposely abstained 
from reading your uame on the brain of 
anyone present—would you mind my 
turning down this Jamp just a little? 
So! That will do. “Now, this one; and 
this one. Exactly! that’s right.” He 
poured a few grains of powder out of a 
packet into a saucer. “ Next, a match, 
if you please. Thank you!” It burnt 
with a strange, green light. He drew 
from lis pocket a card, and produced a 
little ink-bottle. “Have you a pen?” 


may have known where he was coming.” | he asked. 


“I never gave a hint,” I answered; | 
“till he reached the door, he didn’t even | 


know to what hotel I was piloting him.” 


The Seer stroked his chin softly. His | 
|€ye appeared to me to have a furtive | 
“Would you like me to| 


gleam in it. 
tell you the number of a bank-note 
inclosed in an envelope?” he asked, 
casually. 

“Go out of the room,” Sir Charles 
said, “while I pass it round the com- 
pany.” 


I instantly brought one. He handed 
it to Sir Charles. “ Oblige me,” he said, 
“by writing your name there.” And 
he indicated a place in the center of the 
card, which had an embossed edge, with 
a small middle square of a different 
color. 

Sir Charles has a natural disincli- 
nation to signing his name without know- 
ing why. “What do you want with 
it?” he asked. (A millionaire’s signa- 
ture has so many uses.) 





Senor Herrera disappeared. 
Charles passed it round cautiously, hold- | 


ing it all the time in his own hard, but 


letting his guests see thenumber. Then 
he placed it in an envelope and gummed 
it down firmly. 

The Seer returned. His keen eyes 


swept the company with a comprehensive ' 


Sir | 


“T want you to put the card in an en- 
velope,” the Seer replied, “ and then to 
burn ft. After that, I shall show you 
your own name written in letters of 
blood on my arm, in your own hand- 
writing.” 

Sir Charles took the pen. If the sig- 
nature was (o be burned as soon as fin- 











“IN RBLOOD-RED LETTERS, MY BROTHER-IN-LAW READ THE NAME.”’ 


glance. He shook his shaggy mane. 
Then he took the envelope in lis hands 
and gazed at it fixedly. “ AF, 73549,” 
he answered, in a slowtone. “A Bank 
of England note for 50 pousds—ex- 
changed at the Casino for gould won 
yesterday at Monte Carlo.” 

“T see how he did that,” Sir Charles 
said, triumphantly. “He must have 
changed it there himself; and then [| 
changed it back again. In point of'! 
fact, | remember seeing a fellow with | 
long hair loafing about. Still, it’s capital | 
conjuring.” 

“ He can see through matter,” one of | 
the ladies interposed. It was Madame 
Picardet. “ He can see through a box.” | 
She drew a little gold vinaigrette, such | 
as our grandmothers used, from her | 
dress-pockct. “What is in this?” she | 
inquired, holding it up to him. | 

Senor Herrera gazed through it. 
“ Three gold coins,” he replied, knitting : 
his brows with the effort of seeing into ' 
the box: one, an American five dollars; 
one, a French ten-franc piece; one, 
twenty marks, German, of the old Em- 
peror William.” 

She opened the box and passed it 
round. Sir Charles smiled a quiet | 
smile. 

“Confederacy!” he muttered, half 
to himself. “Confederacy!” 

The Seer turned to him with a sullen 
air. “You want a better sign?” he 
said, in a very impressive voice, “A 
sign that will convince you! Very 
well: you have a letter in your leit 
waistcoat pocket—a crumpled-up letter. 
Do you wish me to read it out? I will, 
if you desire it.” 

It may seem to. those who know Sir 
Charles incredible, but, I am bound to 
admit, my brother-in-law colored. 
What that letter contained, I cannot 
say; he only answered, very testily and 
evasively, “No, thank you; I won't 
trouble you. The exhibition you have 
already given us of your skill in this 
kind more than amply suffices.” And 
his fingers strayed nervously to his waist- 
coat pocket, as if he was half afraid, 
even then, Senor Herrera would read it. 

I fancied, too, he glanced somewhat 
anxiously towards Madame Picardet. 

The Seer bowed courteously. “ Your 
will, Senor, is law,” he said. “I make it 
a principle, though I can see through all 
things, invariably to respect the secrecies 
and sanctities. If it were not so, I 
might dissolve society. For which of 
us is there who could bear the whole 
truth being told about him?” He 
gazed around the room. An unpleasant 
thrill supervened. Most of us felt this 
uncanny Spanish-American knew really 
too much. And some of us were en- 

d in financial operations. 

ai example,” the Seer continued, 
blandly, “I happened a few weeks ago 
to travel down here from Paris by train 
with a very intelligent man, a company 
promoter. He had in his bag some 
documents—some confidential docu- 
ments”: he glanced at Sir Charles. 
“ You know the kind of thing, my dear 
sir: reports from experts—from mining 
engineers. You may have seen some 
such; marked, strictly private.” 

“They form an element in high 
finance,” Sir Charles admitted, coldly. 

“ Pre-cisely,” the Seer murmured, his 
accent for a moment less Spanish than 
before. “And, as they were marked 
strictly private, I respect, of course, the 
seal of confidence. That’s all I wish to 
say. I hold it a duty, being intrusted 
with such powers, not to use them in a 
manner which may annoy or incommode 
my fellow-creatures.” 

“ Your feeling does you honor,” Sir 
Charles answered, with some acerbity. 
Then he whispered in my ear: “ Con- 
founded clever scoundrel, Sey; rather 
wish we hadn’t brought him here.” 





ished, he didn’t mind giving it. He 
wrote his name in his usual firm, clear 
style—the writing of a man who knows 
his worth and is not afraid of drawing 
a cheque for five thousand. 


“ Look at it long;” the Seer said, from | 


the other side of the room. Hehad not 


watched him write it. 


Sir Charles stared ft it fixedly. The | 


Seer was really beginning to produce an 
Impression, 
“Now, put it in that envelope,” the 
Seer exclaimed. '*  ? 
Sir Charles, like a lamb, placed it as 
directed. ie he 


The Seer strode foward. “Give me 


the envelope,” he said. He took it in | 
his hand, walked ove* towards the fire- | 


place, and solemnly burnt it. ‘“ See— 
it crumbles into ashes,” he cried. Then 
he came back to the middle of the 


room, close to the green light, rolled up | 


his sleeve, and held his arm before Sir 
Charles. There, in blood-red letters, 
my brother-in-law read the name, 
“Charles Vandrift,” in his own hand- 
writing ! 

“TI see how that’s done,” Sir Charles 
murmured, drawing back. “It’s a 
clever delusion ; but, still, I see through 
it. It’s like that ghost-book. Your ink 
was deep green; your light was green; 
you made me look at it long; and then 
skin of your arm in complementary 
colors.” 

“You think so?” the Seer replied, 
with a curious curl of the lip. 

“I’m sure of it,” Sir Charles answered. 

Quick as lightning, the Seer again 
rolled up his sleeve. “ That’s your 
name,” he cried,in a very clear voice, 
“but not your whole name. What do you 
say then to my right? Is this one also a 
complementary color?” He held his 
other arm out. There, in sea-green let- 


| ters, I read the name, “ Charles O’Sulli- 


van Vandrift.” It is my brother-in- 
law’s full baptismal designation ; but he 
has dropped the O’Sullivan for many 
years past, and, to say the truth, doesn’t 
like it. He is a little bit ashamed of 
his mother’s family. 

Charles glanced at it hurriedly. 
“ Quite right,” he said, “quite right!” 
But his voice was hollow. I could guess 
he didn’t care to continue the seance. 
He could see through the man, of course ; 
but it was clear the fellow knew too 
much about us to be entirely pleasant. 

“Turn up the lights,” I said, anda 
servant turned them. “Shall I say 
coffee and benedictine?” I whispered 
to Vandrift. 

“By all means,” he answered, 
“ Anything to keep this fellow from 
further impertinences! And, I aay, 
don’t you think you’ better suggest at 
the same time that the men should 
smoke? Even thesd ladies are not 
above a cigaret—some of them.” 

There was a sig of relief. The 
lights burned brightly. The Seer for 
the moment retiréd“from business, so to 
speak. He accepted a partaga witha 
very good grace, sipped his coffee in a 
corner, and chatted te the lady who had 
suggested Strafford with marked polite- 
ness. He was a polished gentleman. 

Next morning, in the hall of the 
hotel, I saw Madame. -Picardet again, in 
a neat tailormade <traveling dress; 
evidently bound for the railway-station. 

“ What, off, Madame Picardet?” I 
cried. 

She smiled, and held out her prettily- 
gloved hand. “Yes, I’m off,” she an- 
swered, archly. “Florence, or Rome, 
or somewhere. I’ve drained Nice dry 
—like a sucked orange. Got all the 
fun I can out of it Now I’m away 
again to my beloved Italy.” 

But it struck me as odd that, if Italy 
was her game, she went by the omnibus 





Senor Herrera seemed intuitively to 


for Paris. Howeyer,.a man of the 


i > Ret Senay 


Isaw the same thing written on the | 


which takes down to peteve nae a 


matter how improbable; and I confess, 
for 10 days or so, I thought no more 
about her, or the Seer either. 

At the end of that time, our fort- 
nightly pass book came in from the bank 
in London. It is part of my duty, as 
the millionaire’s secretary, to make up 
this book once a fortnight, and to com- 
pare the cancelled cheques with Sir 
Charles’s counterfoils. On this particu- 
lar occasion, I happened to observe 
what I can only describe as a very grave 
discrepancy. In fact, a discrepancy of 
£5,000. On the wrong side, too. Sir 
Charles was debited with £5,000 more 
than the total amount that was shown 
on the counterfoils. 

I examined the book withcare. The 
source of the error was obvious It lay 
in a cheque to Self or Bearer, for £5,- 
000, signed by Sir Charles, and evidently 
paid across the counter in London, as 
it bore on its face no stamp or indi- 
cation of any other office. 

ITealled in my brother-in-law from 
the salon to the study. “ Look here, 
Charles,” I said, “there’s a cheque in 
the book which you haven’t entered.” 
And I handed it to him without com- 
ment, for I thought it might have been 
drawn to settle some little loss on the 
turf or at cards, or to make up some 
other affair he didn’t desire to mention 
tome. These things will happen. 

He looked at it and stared hard. 
Then he pursed up his mouth and gave 
a long, low “Whew!” At last he 
turned it over and remarked, “I say, 
Sey, my boy, we’ve just been done jolly 
well brown, haven’t we?” 

I glanced at the cheque. 
you mean ?” T inquired. 

“ Why, the Seer,” he replied, still star- 
ing at it ruefully. “I don’t mind the 
five thou., but to think the fellow should 
have gammoned the pair of us like that 
—ignominious, I call it!” 

“ How do you know it’s the Seer?” 
I asked. 

“ Look at the green ink,” he answered. 
“ Besides, I recollect the very shape of 
the last flourish. I flourished a bit like 
that in the excitement of the moment, 
which I don’t always do with my regular 
signature.” 

“ He’s done us,” I answered, recogniz- 
ing it. “But how the dickens did he 
manage to transfer it to the cheque? 
| This looks like your own handwriting, 
| Charles, not a clever forgery.” 
| “Tt is,” he said. “I admit it—I 

can’t deny it. Only fancy his bam- 
| boozling me when I was most on my 
| guard! I wasn’t to be taken in by any 
| of his silly occult tricks and catch- 
words; but it never occurred to me 
‘he was going to victimize me financi- 
ally in this way. I expected attempts 
| at a loan or an extortion ; but to collar 
|my signature to a blank cheque— 
| atrocious! ” 

“ How did he manage it?” I asked. 

“T haven’t the faintest conception. 
I only know those are the words I 
wrote. I could swear to them any- 
where.” 

“ Then you can’t protest the cheque ?” 

Unfortunately, no; it’s my own true 
signature.” 

We went that afternoon without de- 
|lay to see the Chief Commissary of 
| Police at the office. He was a gentle- 
;manly Frenchman, much less formal 
| and red-tapey than usual, and he spoke 

excellent English, with an American 
, accent, having acted, in fact, as a detect- 
| ive in New York for about 10 years in 
his early manhood. 

“I guess,” he said slowly, after hear- 
ing our story,“ you’ve been victimized 
| right here by Colonel Clay, gentlemen. 
—Strand Magazine. 
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Tornadoes and Cyclones. 


Editors are urgently requested to 
make a'sharp distinction in the designa- 
tion given these phenomena, which are 
' entirely dissimilar in their manifestations. 
| The terms are now generally used errone- 
' ously by the- press. 

The tornado is a sudden outburst of 
| wind in an otherwise quiet, sultry atmos- 
| phere; itis ushered in by a loud, inde- 

scribable roar, similar to a continuous 
| roll of thunder; its path is very narrow 
|—seldom more than 500 feet wide at 
greatest destruction ; it moves, generally, 
from southwest to northeast, and rarely 
extencs more than 20 miles; it very 
often rises in the air, to descend again at 
a point a few miles abead ; it is always 
accompanied by thunderstorms, with 
often a bright glow in the cloud ; this 
cloud has usually a funnel shape, which 
appears to be whirling, though some 
observers have described its appearance 
like that of a huge ball rolling forward. 
A tornado may be considered as the re- 
sult of an extreme development of con- 
ditions which otherwise produce thunder- 
storms. 

A eyclone, on the other hand, is a 
very broad storm, oftentimes 1,000 
miles in diametér, and sometimes be 
followed half around the world; 
winds circulate about it from right to 
left, or the way one turns clock hands 
backward (in the Southern Hemisphere 
this motion is reversed). The air pres- 
sure always falls as-one approaches the 
center, where, at sea, there is a portent- 
ous calm, with clear sky visible at times. 
The cyclone winds often rise to hurri- 
cane force, but are not to be compared 
with the extreme violence of the tor- 
uado, before which the most solid struct- 
ures are razed. 

The French term trombe or tourbillon 
describes almost exactly the tornado, 
which term was first applied to severe 
squalls, with funnel-shaped clouds, ex- 
perienced on the west coast of Africa, 
and which, to this day, inspire the ut- 
most fear in the minds of the natives — 














{For the leisure hour of readers, old and 
young. All are invited to contribute original 
puzzles and send solutions to those publ 
Answers and names of solvers to this issue = (il 
appear in two months. An asterisk (*, ....f @ 
definition signifies that the word is o 5 
Address letters for this department: “ Puzzle 
Editor.” American FARMER, 1729 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.1 
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237—Sp-l-ice. 
239— Desires; Resides. 
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Authors of word-forms: Primose, Gi Gantic, 
~y (2, Eugene, Rex Ford, Guardincer, Dan 
. Lyon. 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 28. 
No. 263—ANAGRAM. 
I Teach Rife Plan. 


At the club with its bright gleaming portals, 
Where. gay sumptuous apartments we find, 
’Tis here money wins warm friends in 
mortals, 
To your presence themselves soon they 
bind. 
If at cards with the cue you can beat them, 
And then lavish a fortune quite small, 
Though transparent your faults, if you treat 


them, 
Will be called a ‘‘ good fellow’’ by all. 


With cigar and the wineglass now dally, 
And respond to the toasts till the last, 
These bold sycophants ’round you will rally, 
Then the best of our ‘‘set’’? will be 
classed. 
If perchance by Dame Fortune forsaken, 
Yes, and with her the power she brings, 
Then at last would the poor dupe awaken, 
Overthrow the fair siren that sings. 


For years visions of home life have vanished, 
Now the love for his hearthstone has fled, 
His sweet wife for this gay crowd is ban- 

ished— 
Their fanged tongues for his children’s 
instead. 
They may say that champagne is a pleasure, 
And soon helps to drive trouble away, 
But that poison partaken at leisure 
Tis a-curse to the man of to-day. 


An old page from the volume of Li 

Though friendship to your face they may 
sing you, 

In your back are then wielding a knife. 
From the time of this great earth’s creation, 

Till to-day with its sorrow and gall 
Has Deceit and Betrayal held station, 

’Tis a way of the world, that is all. 

—ZoROASTER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Yes, a trath of this sphere that 1 Wing you, 
8, 


NO. 264—DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. Grazed. 3. Homers. 4. 
Sprightly but somewhat stately dances, now 
out of fashion. 5..Maori rat. (Stand.) 6. 
The central war-office ‘at Constantinople. 
(Stand.) 7. Teething. 8. Strains.* 9. A 
Chaldean astronomical-period or cycle. 10. 
Yellowish-brewn:. 11. A letter: 

—PRIMROSE, Baltimore, Md. 


NO. 265—NUMERICAL 
There was a 1, 2, 3, 
As docile as could be, 

That plodded 4 to 7 Patiently; 
Though ’twas a time of cheer 
When he from toil was clear 

And 3, 4, 5, 6, 7’ d from his gear. 


One day a 7, 8, 9, 
Essayed with him to dine, 
But he was bound to frustrate his design, 
For he did little care 
His 7 to 12 to share 
With this small creature he would quickly 
scare. 


And with this end in view 
He made a great ado, 
When this small thief in terror quickly flew; 
And so I make this WHOLE 
His virtues-to extol 
That shows such patience ’neath man’s rude 
control, —AIDYL, Waite, Me. 


No. 266—DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. Genoese historical painter; 
1820. 3. Thecobia. 4. Clearer. 5. Cloths 
with which the cup in the eucharist is 
covered. (Stand.) 6. Any one of the 
thicker and denser of the deep fascie which 
cover, invest and form the terminations and 
attachments of many muscles. 7. Breast- 
plates worn by knights. (Unab.) 8. Organic 
substances resembling the aldehydes. 9. 
Destroys. 10. Sister. 11. A letter. 

—ReEx Forp, Alplaus, N. Y. 


No. 267—TERMINAL DELETION. 


If I were a bird what would I do? 
Why just what any bird does, I’d do, 
Sing as my Maker wished me to sing, 
Making the welkin with echoes ring : 
Cheering the sad, 
And helping the glad. 


If I were a flower what would I do? 


“Why just what any flower does, I’d do, 


Blossom so sweetly all the day long, 
Shedding sweet perfume with odor strong: 
So would Two cheer, 
Illume the drear. 


But as I am a person what would I do? 
Why just what my Master planned me to do, 
Let it be over my ALL to seem 
Happy and cheerful as sun’s bright beam, 
And PRIME the earth 
Of sorrow’s 
—Frantz, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Nos. 268-9—DIA MONDS. 





| dew and spoil. 


No. 270—NUMERICAL. 
(To Maude.) 


The long-tailed titmouse, named CoMP: 
In Europe one will often meet. 


A note in music twice a breve 
Is 1 to 4, I do believe. 


The knave of trumps when playing gleek 
For 4 to 7 you must seek. 
—Poxy, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


NO. 271—DIAMOND. yy 
1. A letter. 2. St malt liquor. & | 

One who or that which anus, (Stand.) 4& 
A tall rash or flag growing in marshes. 
Horses which carry officers’ duri 
campaign. 6. A fort of Russia. (Lipp. 
7. Coarse, shaggy woolen cloths for 
coats. 8. Exposing to risk, hazard, or peril. 
9. A Chinese ounce. (Stand.) 10. Little girl 
(Stand.) 11. A letter. 

—A. Danpy, Brooklyn, N. ¥, 


NO. 272—ANAGRAM. 


Free Catholic nation need depend 
On TOTAL our liberty to defend. 


—ARCANUS, Iowa City, Ia. 


NO. 273—DIAMOND. & 

1. A letter. 2 A French money of 
account. 3. Escapes from. 4. A joint of 
the backbone. 5. Restrained. 6. A secret 
writing which destroys or alters a public 
deed. 7. Evening.* 8. Officers of Govern- 
ment invested with different powers im 
different countries. 9. P. O., Cecil Co:, Mo, 

10. P. O., Armstrong Co., Pa. 11. A letter, 
—GUARDINEER, Poultney, V6. 
ENIGMIANA. 

Thanks to the prompt response of a nume 
ber of our friends, we are able to present a 
goodly array of flats and forms again this 
month. Itis very gratifying to nete how 
readily the boys come to time when contri- 
butions are requested. —Sally, who has con- 
ducted several first-class columns, has opened 
a small department in the Masonic Journal, 
of Portland, Maine. The magazine is beauti- 
fully printed, and with the assistance of his 
many friends Morse should have a most 
readable column. Send for sample copy to 
F. P. Morse, Elmwoed, N. H.——*‘ 
plexities’’ has been missing from several 
issues of the State Journal of late, owing, no 
doubt, to the near approach of election. —— 
Remardo is not a Democrat, so he writes, but 
he believes in the unlimited coinage of words 
ata ratio of 16 to 1,if a man can tarn out 
17-letter diamonds.— We learn that the late 
est meeting of the Diamond Club, held at 
Ardmore, was a very successful and enjoy- 
able affair. Simon Ease, one of ita latest 
members, was in attendance, as were also ® 
number of Philadelphians.——There is a 
growing belief in the minds of several 
zlers that the Elbert-St. Julian “Mystic ~ 
Tree ’”’ is looking for a little notoriety the — 
cheap sort at that——We learn from Rex ~ 
Ford that a bicycle accident kept him from 
the League meeting, and we are sorry to hear ~~ 
of McBride’s misfortune, selfishly sorry, per- 
haps, as we should have been mést 
had we met him at Philadelphia. Rex is one 
of our first puzzle acquaintanceships, as well’ 
as one of our highest-prized.——For the best 
diamond on “ Diamondalia”’ received 
vious to September 1, a group picture 
the Fonrth will be given, the gathering con- 
taining nearly all the puzzlers who attended 
the convention. The work will a 
‘* Mystery,’’ and the elevens should be sent 
to Puzzle Editer, THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, 
The word is not a difficult one, and 
fine combinations should be brought to ' 
—Knots has, after a brief and eventfal ~*~ 
career, been clearly run into the ground and 
some of the co-proprietors are returning sub- 
scriptions to those who sent their dollars to the - 
publication. 
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Concerning Lanterns. : 

The ancient cynic philosopher searching’ 
for an honest man with a lighted lantern, has: 
been a familiar figure in mythical history’ 
since the fifth century B.C. Touching the 
outcome of that search history is discreetly 
silent, and we are left to conjecture it as best =~ 
we may. If the sage failed of finding at the’ 
outset of his quest a maker of honest lan-! 
terns, it is altogether questionable whether 
the game resulting from such a hunt were, 
verily, worth the candle expended upon it; ~ 
allof which is, of course, purely speculative, ' 

Since the days of Diogenes, however, the 
lantern has become a very important factor 
in the problem of civilization, and has won 
universal recognition as a redoubtable and 
successful foe to outer darkness. 

Honest men now hunt rogues with the lan- 
terns made by other honest men, and, indéed,) 
lanterns in an endless variety now herald the 
decline of day all over the earth. The fore- — 
most place among those who have developed _~ 
the American Lantern will be accorded with- 
out dissent to Nr. R. E. Dietz, of New York. 
City. Commencing business in the year 1640, 
his commercial career has been simply the — 
history of the modern lantern and of artic | 
ficial lighting devices in general. 
not the day of small things, he oma @ 
more than 55 years ago the manufactare of 
lanterns in the restricted lines called for im 
the antepetroleum days, and from such hum- . 
ble beginnings he and his successors, the R, 

E. Dietz Company, have developed a trade) 
that reaches to earth’s remotest bounds. The?’ 
name “ Dietz’’ in connection with a lantern 

or lamp has long been the recognized symbol. ; 

of absolute excellence with men of every’ : 
race and color, while the enormous output, — 
with its ever increasing variety, is distribu pF: 
far and wide over both Americas. Some, ~ 
idea of the endless variety of their ligh a 
appliances may be obtained from the i 
somely illustrated catalogue which they mail? ~ 
free upon application, and in which list 
of lanterns, etc., especial y sain Oa 9 
the requirements of the and agricul- 
turist seems well nigh endless. 4 g 


To Prevent Rot in Boards. °“ 
It is the alternate wetting and drying.-§ 
that rots wood. If the boards are kept ~ 
wet all the time, or dry, they will nok © 
rot, at least if they are exposed to the © 
air. There is such a thing as dry ro 
when timber is always dry, but it is not © 
exposed to the air. This is due to the © 
fermentation of the sap in the timber, — 
There are several processes to prevent all’ — 
kinds of rot in timber ; one is to saturate! © 
it with lime water; another is to a 
it painted, after well soaking it with oil) ~ 
or a priming coat, as it is called. Wheg; — 
pots with plants are kept on woodem/~ 
shelves it will tend to preserve them to; 
set the pots on small bars of wood ani ~ 
inch thick,so as to leave an air spacer © 
under them. 3 


Management of Corn Fodder. 

The best way unquestionably to diss 
pose of the corn fodder after the corn has 
been gathered is to run the stalks through* 
a thrashing machine, by which they aret | 
torn into fine shreds and made mie” 
like hay. This may then be stored and’ ” 
fed ashay is. Thisis better and cheaper — 
than cutting the stalks and feeding them’ ~ 
in this condition. There is no waste im 
the shredded — an ee 
made into silage, i are treate 
this manner or cut, but in packing it” 
into the silo plenty of water must be 
added to moisten it sufficienty to get up 
the necessary formentation to cure it : 
heat it, so that the exisilage will not 
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| “What profession is your father, 
| Jim?” 

“A doctor?” 

“ Does he practice much ? * 

“No. He knows how now.” 





Genius in Small Things. 





The Boy—There’s a chance, and my 
eapapult’s broke. 





The Cow-—Whatever is that blessed 
boy up to? 





with that blessed bird ?—St. Paul's, 





Developing a Negative. 
She—Did you know that Maud had 
a dark room on purpose for proposals? 
He—Well rather. I developed a 
Regative there myself last night.— 
Princeton Tiger. 
The Goat—This is where I will illus- 
trate a popular slang expression—he is 
w @ good thing and I'll push it along.— 
» Truth. 





All the Same. 

Mrs. Hoskins, do you go away this 
Bummer?” 

“No, but we are all going to squeeze 
Into die bedroom and stay out on the 
porch dressed up all day; so it will 
amoumt te:about the same thing.”— Chi- 
eago Record. 
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Knew Where He Was. 

A little four-year-old occupied an 
wpper berth in the sleeping car. 
Awakening once in the middle of the 
© might his mother asked him if he knew 
* where he was. “Tourse I do,” he re- 
. _ “I’m in the top drawer.”— 

» Youth’s Companion.” 
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At the Swimming Hole. 
i “ Ain’t you afraid of getting tanned, 
Jimmie?” 


“No, papa’s away from home.”— 


Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


ef 





A Melancholy Forecast. 
“Summer is a tough season on us par- 
ents.” : 
“ Why so?” 
“Our daughters who have just been 
duated try to make us talk grammat- 
y.’— Chicago Record. 
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Watchful Mother: “Come, children ; 
) ‘@ome right in out of the rain! ”— Truth. 





q Absolute Proof. 
' A recruit, wishing to evade service, 
» gas brought up for medical inspection, 
* and the doctor asked him: 
_ Have you any defects?” 
» Yes, sir; I am short sighted.” 
| How can you prove it?” 
» “Easily enough, Doctor. Do you see 

t nail up yonder in the wall?” 

a “ Yes.” 

>» ~“ Well, I don’t.— Tid-Bits. 

= _A Stitch in His Side. 

~ Bome people are never at a loss for an 
iswer,and the colored valet who got 
the following is a good exponent of 
class. It seems he was-a lazy ras- 
and his master one day remonstrated 
» with him about his neglect of duty. 
' “But, massa, I’s am not equal to de 
eccasion as I once wuz.” 

Why, George, what on earth is the 
matter with you now?” 
/ “V's gota stitch in my side, sir, dat 
‘Trubbles me a powerful lot, and I’s not 

ble to do as much as I hab been doin’.” 
\ “A stitch in your side! Oh, come, 
ieorge, that won’t do. Where did you 
ch a thing as stitch in your side?” 
oder day, sah. You see, I wuz 
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Meeks’s Pound Party. 


Alkali Ike—Thar was a pound 
party over at Mose Meeks’s house last 
night. 


Dr. Slade—That so? Who was 
there? 

Alkali Ike—Only Meeks, Mrs. Meeks, 
an’ a club.— Bazar. 


Three Questions and Answers. 
How much butter can be gotten from 100 
pounds of butter fat at the creamery ? 

How much ought we to pay for the making 
of the butter? We have to pay four-and-a- 
half cents, and the creamery gets from 8,600 
to 8,050 pounds a day. 

Is it right for them to pay us for the 
butter fat or for the butter?—M. A. P., 
Edgerton, N. D. 

1. The amount of butter obtainable 
from 100 pounds of butter fat varies ac- 
cording to the temperature of the fat when 
worked and the skill of the butter-maker. 
Some butter-makers are able.to work 
into the butter-fat from 20 to 25 per 
cent. of water and salt, so that 100 
pounds of fat makes 120 to 125 pounds 
of butter, but the usual “overrun” is 
about 15 per cent., giving 115 pounds 
of butter from 100 pounds of butter-fat. 
2. At a well-conducted creamery it 
should not cost over one cent. or one- 
and-a-half cents a pound for all the ex- 
penses in manufacturing and marketing 
the butter when the creamery receives a 
fair supply of milk—any amount over 
5,000 or 6,000 pounds a day. 

3. It is customary to pay the farmer 
for the butter-fat, not for the butter. 
Farmers will find it to their advan- 
tage to own their own creamery and 
run it on the co-operative plan. They 
will get from 25 to 100 per cent. more 
for their milk by doing so. A creamery 
which will handle 10,000 pounds a day 
can be put in for $3,000 or $3,500, and 
the saving to the farmers will pay for it 
in two or three years—Northwestern 
Agriculturist. 








Oleomargarine in Germany. 
Reports from United States consular 
officers in Germany indicate that the 
oleomargarine bill which has passed the 
Reichstag will, if it receives the approval 
of the Bundsrath, have a serious effect 
upon certain American industries, and 
principally upon the cotton-seed oil ex- 
port trade. The new law is most severe 
in its terms, and is intended to prevent 
the com yn sof the artificial butter 
with the real article, although its nomi- 
nal purposevit'to-raise réventie. One of 
the means proposed to prevent the use of 
oleo for butter was to require the mak- 
ers of oleo to color it pink instead of 
using annato, and thus giving it a simili- 
tude to butter. Of course it was ex- 
pected that no public house would have 
the hardihood to use the pink compound 
on its tables, and thus competition with 
butter would be stopped. It is not pos- 
sible as yet to learn whether or not this 
proposal, which was embodied in an 
amendment pending before the com- 
mittee, has been included in the new 
bill, but, aside from this peculiar pro- 
vision, there were other clauses in the 
measure that would undoubtedly tend 
to prohibit the use of oleomargarine, 
and thus to cut off the importation of 
the American cotton seed oil, which 
formed one of the principal ingredients. 





Largest Creamery in the World. 

It is said that the Franklin County 
Creamery Association, St. Albans, Vt., 
with a daily capacity of 25,000 pounds of 
butter, is the largest in the world. On 
the 23d of June last thé creamery turned 
out 32,365 pounds of butter, the largest 
quantity ever made in one day. This 
creamery is supplied with milk from 
1,100 dairies, representing the product 
of 16,000 cows. The yield of milk is 
beginning to shrink, though there is still 
a larger flow than at this time last year, 
on account of the recent rains keeping 
the grass in good condition. 





The Ohio Vinegar Law. 

The uew vinegar law of Ohio took 
effect the 1st of June of the present year. 
It requires all vinegars to be made and 
sold under two heads: First, fermented 
vinegar ; second, distilled vinegar. The 
first is to be made by the fermentation of 
fruit juices or grain mash, without the in- 
tervention of distillation ; the latter consti- 
tutes all vinegars manufactured in whole 
or in part from distilled liquor. All 
fermented vinegar should contain not 
less than two per cent. of solids, and the 
color imparted from the fruit or grain 
of which it is made. Distilled vinegar 
can have no color except that imparted 
by distillation, which means, practically, 
a water-white liquid. All vinegars must 
contain four per cent. acetic acid strength. 
Fermented vinegar must be branded with 
the name of the fruit or grain from 
which it is manufactured, together with 
the name fermented vinegar, as “fer- 
mented apple vinegar,” or “fermented 
malt vinegar,” or “ distilled vinegar.” 


Poisonous Stockades in Africa. 

The growing stockades of the native 
villages are formed of the euphorbia, a 
sort of cactus which branches like an 
ordinary stunted tree, and-forms a mass 
of foliage composed of sections of solid 
green pulpy growth. Bullet and can- 
non-shot take but little effect upon such 





a boma; the shots through and 
leave the boma ing with a thick, 
creamy white juice, which is poisonous, 


and, if it enters the eyes, will blind. 





in by ‘a crowd.”—Harper’s 









Such stockades are found everywhere.— 
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THE DAIRY. 








the United States is made into cheese 
annually, . 

A good cow is not always fat; she 
converts her food into milk rather than 
into flesh. 

Dairy cows are said by some to have 
so worn out their teeth at 10 years of 
age that they are unprofitable. 


New York makes nearly one-half of 
the cheese consumed in the United 
States. Wisconsin comes next. 


With good management a butter farm 
should grow richer and richer. A ton 
of butter removes only a few cents’ worth 
of fertilizing elements. 


The larger part of the cows kept by 
the farmers don’t pay, but they don’t 
know it. This is carelessness that is 
very expensive, and should be avoided. 


Over-churning compacts the milk into 
the butter in such a way that no amount 
of washing can get it out. To avoid 
this, stop when the butter is in a granular 
shape. 


Some good butter-makers let the but- 
ter stand in strong salt and water after 
churning, claiming that it salts the but- 
ter more evenly, and more effectually 
removes the buttermilk. 


One of the important items in mak- 
ing dairying most profitable is to weed 
out all unprofitable parts. . The average 
farmer cannot afford to fool with cows 
| that do not have at least some desirable 
quality. 


> 


Oversour Cream. 
There are many organisms that affect 
milk, all somewhat akin to those that 
cause mildew or fermentation in yeast. 
We cannot see these by the eye, but we 
know they exist by seeing them in the 
milk when it is examined under a power- 
ful microscope, just as we see the germs 
in yeast in the same way. One of these 
germs causes the watery part of the milk 
to separate from the curd, and when we 








Skimmings. : 
The milk of about 1,000,000 cows in 


A WORDERFUL BUTTER-MAKER. 


A Machine that Promises to Revolu- 
tionize Dairy Operations. 

Through the courtesy of the State 

ent we are furnished with ad- 

vance proofs of the-report of Thos. B. 


O'Neil, United States: Consul at Stock- | 28° 


holm, giving an acgount and pictures of 
a new butter-making machine which is 
the reigning sensation among the dairy- 
men of Europe. Mr. O’Neil says: 

« A machine invented by Mr. Salenius, 
a Swedish engineer, makes butter in 
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RADIATOR CHURNING AND SKIMMING 


MACHINE. 
about a minute from sterilized milk 
direct. Milk is heated in the sterilizer 
(or “ Pasturine,” as it is called) to 160° 
F., and runs into the cream-skimming 
chamber of the machine. As the cream 
is skimmed it rises into the churning 
chamber, being cooled down to 60° in 
its progress by means of very small 
cooling frames, through which ice water 
constantly passes; these revolve with 
the skimmer at the rate of 6,000 revo- 
lutions per minute. 

The cream is forced into a tube per- 





forated with tiny holes, through which 











see the cream underlaid by a thin film 
of watery liquid we know this special 
germ is doing the mischief. The effect 
is to make trouble in the churning; the 
cream will foam in the churn, and the 
butter will not come. The remedy is 
thoroughly to cleanse all the utensils of 
the dairy, to wash off the shelves and the 
floor with boiling hot water and concen- 
trated lye, not using the hands, of course, 
but a mop. The feed must be free from 
mildew, as this is a fequent cause of the 
trouble. Moldy straw used for litter 
has also caused this trouble, and this 
should be avoided. The temperature of 


LESS DAILY. 
CROWNS ($348.40. ) 

theanilkroom should not be over 60°. 
This is to be tested by the constant use 
of a thermometer, and it should not go 
below 50. 


a. 
— 


To Tell Which Cow Gives Bad Milk. 
Get test tubes one inch by five inches, 
wash them, and then boil them for 10 
minutes; let the water cool to about 150 
degrees, take the tubes out, set them in 
a rack with numbers, and cover them. 

As soon as milking is done take a 
samiple of each cow’s milk in the tube 
corresponding with its number, cover 
with a little square of tin or glass, and 
set the rack in water which is kept as 
near as possible to 100 degrees (95 to 
105 degrees). 

After three or four hours observe 
hourly, and use your eyes and nose when 
removing the cover, but do not disturb 
by shaking, and you will learn some- 
thing at a very small cost. 








The elephant is commonly supposed 
to be a slow, clumsy fellow, but when 
excited or frightened can attain a speed 
of 20 miles an hour and can keep it up 
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THE LARGER RADIATOR IN POSITION, WITH THE APPARATUS BELONGING TO IT. 


it emerges with great force upon each 
fresh layer of cream that rises, convert- 
ing it into butter by concussion. The 
butter, thus formed. by granules, 
emerges from a spout into a tub, mixed 
with buttermilk. The butter is then 
taken out and passed through a butter 
worker, which squeezes out most of the 
buttermilk remaining, after which it is 
placed on ice for two hours, and then 
worked a little more and made up. 
Several advantages are claimed for 
this remarkable machine, which bids 
fair to create a revolution in butter- 
making upon a large scale. In the first 











THE SMALLER RADIATOR CHURN. CAN CHURN ABOUT 500 LITERS (132 GALLONS) OR 
IT COSTS, COMPLELE, WITH STEAM ENGINE AND STEAM PAN, 1,300 


place, by pasteurizing the milk, disease 
germs, if any are in it, are destroyed, 
as well as the micrabes which cause putre- 
faction of the butter. The process of 
butter making is so rapid that there is 
very little chance of any germs that 
may exist in the atmosphere of the 
dairy getting into thé: butter, especially 
as all, or nearly all, air must be forced 
‘out of the chamber of the machine by 
the extreme rapidity ‘of the movement 
going on inside. «When the butter is 
once pressed, the possibility of germ im- 
pregnation is almetteliminated. Thus, 
a wholesome and long-keeping butter is 
produced. Another advantage is that 
milk can be converted into butter di- 
rectly aiter being obtained from the cow; 
and yet another is that there is a con- 
siderable saving of labor, when the use 
of the “ radiator” is compared with that 
of the ordinary separator and churn, 

This machine has been in use s veral 
months in Sweden and Finlane, [1 
London, the demonstration of its mer is 
created a sensation among the auiry 
farmers. 








A whale exerts about 145 horsepower 


_/ in swimming, 





THE ORGHARD. 


Cullings. 
When all the lemon trees now grow- 
ing in California shall have reached the 
of 10 years they will be sufficient to 
supply the whole demand in the United 
States. 





Every orchard needs to be carefully 
looked over each year and judiciously 
pruned, so that light and air will be ad- 
mitted, and not too much top be left to 
induce overbearing. 


The New Jersey Station reaches the 
conclusion that it is advantageous to 
manure peach orchards on lands of 
medium fertility ; that manuring extends 
the profitable bearing period of the 
trees; that complete fertilizers are pref- 
erable to single elements or combina- 
tions of two elements; and that chemi- 
cal fertilizers are more profitable than 
barnyard manure. Of the single ele- 
— potash has proved the most valu- 
able. 





The Time to Prune Trees. 


At the late meeting of the Michigan 
Horticultural Society the following ques- 
tion was asked and answered : 

“ Will pear, plum, apple, or cherry be 
damaged by Winter pruning where the 
limbs are small?” 

Prof. Slayton—Yes, sir, Experi- 
ments show that any pruning done be- 
tween November and the Ist of April 
on any of the seed-fruit trees is an in- 
jury. January and December are the 
worst months. You can see samples 
in the Farmers’ Club room at Grand 
Rapids where the bark is killed a quar- 
ter of an inch or more in pruning done 
in January. In March, not so far— 
about an eighth of an inch; pruning 
done in April healed slowly; in May, 
very well, and in June and October best 
of all. It healed pretty fairly in July, 
and some very well in August, a little 
in September, and the October healing 
was very good, but not quite so good 
as the June pruning. The December 
limbs that were cut died absolutely. 
The January pruning was the worst, in 
being killed around the cut. 





Rubber Trees in Florida. 


Those familiar with the Southern por- 
tion of Florida are aware of the fact 
that the rubber tree is indigenous here, 
and grews. in great profusion on both 
coasts south: ofa line drawn west from 
New Smyrria: Many large trees grow 
on the east_coast. 

To the natives countless numbers of 
immense rubber trees are known, but, 
as their usefulness ha& not yet developed 
here, they are very little noticed. 

Oni the west coast the trees are abun- 
dantly prominent, and are an open bid 
tor the people of our State to investigate 
their value. At this time, when the 
people are looking for new avenues in 
natural: products of the soil to replace 
the eratige culture, ff*would be reason- 
able to suppose that they would utilize 
the wild rubber tree. On any of the 
keys along the coast one could find a 
rubber plantation or estate in an ad- 
vanced stage of growth. 

At Anna Maria Key, at the entrance 
to the harbor, Col. Jokn R. Jones has a 


with five separate trunks, similar to a 
banyan tree. The largest trunk is 11 
feet in circumference; the others measure 
28, 27, 18 and 15 inches, respectively. 
When the tops of these trees become too 
spreading they send down a sucker, 
which takes root and assists in the sup- 
port of the branches. Such a tree as 
mentioned above covers a large area, 
and would afford a good revenue were 
its great flow of sap utilized. 

Col. Jones, on April 14 last, planted 
a little rubber nursling 18 inches in 
hight. On the 14th inst. that tree stood 
five feet 10 inches high, showing with 
what rapidity they grow in their 
wild state without cultivation—Daily 
Florida, Citizen. 





Oil on Trees Injurious. 

Any kind of oil or grease applied to 
the bark of a.tree is injurious, as it fills 
the pores of the bark, and thus prevents 
the entrance of air, which is indis- 
pensable to the life of the bark. A 
thick lime wash is not hurtful, but help- 
ful, as it tends to destroy all kinds of in- 
sects and mildew, and to kill the decay- 
ing bark, that is to be removed as soon 
as possible. It also defends the tree 
against the lice that might otherwise 
infect the bark. If the lime wash is 
scented freely with carbolic acid it will 
be a protection against mice and rabbits, 
as well as against the borers, 





California Fruit for England. 

The California Fruit Transportation 
Company has perfected arrangements 
with the Southern Pacific Company and 
its connections by which it~ expects to 
ship considerable green fruit to England 
this Summer. The shipment of green 
fruit in refrigeration to the markets of 
Europe last season was largely experi- 
mental, The Southern Pacific, Union 
Pacific, and Chicago and Northwestern 
lines will carry the train through to 
Chicago from Sacramento in 120 hours, 
and equally fast time will be made 
between Chicago and New York. It is 
expected to land the fruit in England in 
12 days from the time it leaves Sacra- 
mento. 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 





way tocure deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies, Deafness is cau by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you bave a rumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
| ing, and when it is entirely cl Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to ite normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
of Deafness loomees by catarrh) that can- 
be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars; free. ‘ 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
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A gar sold by Druggists, 750, 7 









place upon which is one of these trees} 


Time to Out Cions for Grafting. 


Cions for grafting in May may be cut 
in the late Winter and kept fs cool 
cellar until they are wanted. Or they 
may be cut when they are.wanted for 
use, but it is best to cut them before the 
buds ate started and to graft after the 
leaves first begin to appear. Plums may 
be grafted as other fruits’ are. Pears 
may be grafted on the apple, but there 
is no good reason for it, or for grafting 
other stone fruits on the plum, 





A Large Prune Drier. 


C. P. Wilcox, of North Yakima, is 
| building a new drier. The stone fur- 
nace room is 56 feet ‘long, 18 feet wide 
and 12 feet high, contains six fire-brick 
furnaces, each eight feet long, and over 
three tons of heavy steel pipe 13 to 17 
inches in diameter, or about 2,500 feet 
of radiating surface. The evaporator 
will carry 100,000 pounds of prunes at 
one time, and it is planned to get a batch 
through in 48 hours, or at the rate of 
50,000 pounds per day. As it is prob- 
able that many prunes will be shipped 
East fresh, the drier will not be finished 
until another season. 


Horse and Bicycle. 


“A man who has ridden horseback 
for many years,” said a physician, 
“doesn’t quickly lose his feeling of un- 
certainty as to what his steed is going 
to do in an emergency after he has 
taken to riding a bicycle. I hada curi- 
ous illustration of this yesterday. I was 
riding my wheel up the Boulevard when 
I met a big steam roller at 92d street. 
Horses that will rub their noses against 
& moving train will shy at a steam rol- 
ler for some unknown reason. Horse- 
men recognize steam rollers as things to 
be avoided at any cost. NowI have 
been riding a wheel for a year, but as 
soon as I saw that roller coming down 
the Boulevard I instinctively turned my 
wheel into a side street to avoid it. 
For the moment I felt that I was in 
danger of being thrown. Then I real- 
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When writing mention this paper. 
over a horseback rider when it comes to 
steam rollers, and I turned around and 


rode past this particular roller with 
great satisfaction.” 





Fertilizer for Oats. 
Superphosphate of lime is an excellent 
fertilizer for this grain. It is not advie 
able, unless the soil is poor, to use any 
nitrogenus fertilizer, but the superphos 
phate has an excellent effect. ‘The 
quantity used is from 250 to 500 pounds 





ized the advantage that a wheelman has 


per acre. 
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locked down; a typical DIETZ 
Do not allow your dealer to sell you a chea 
other make. Insist on having a 


Write for our Jree pocket catalogue. 
R. E, DIETZ COMPANY, 
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r Dark Hours 


worth having is a 


Dietz Crystal Lantern 


Beatapes with side lift, heavy square tubes, strong joints, 
glass oll po 


and never leaking; shows when oil is 
guard, best globe and burner, securely 
ANTERN. 

article of some 


1ETZ. Established 1840. 


60 Laight St., New York. 
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CUT PRICES ON PUMPS, ” 


ing the farmer selis is low. 
low tohim? We have repeatedly refused 


Dations, and have, since '89, reduced the cost of ¥ 


yourdealer. Buy none other. Acrmotor prices and 
goods are always best. 
because we are 
deal with, the worl 
its windmill business. We have 20 branch houses— 
one Rear you. Write for beautifully illustrated circular. 







Who 





and, therefore, defeated windmil! combi- 


wind power to one-sixth what it was. 
We believe in low prices, high grades @ 
and large sales. 0 one knows the ¥ 
best pump or prices until he knows § 
@urs. We make short hand and long 
wer stroke pumps, with best seam- § 
Toes brass tube cylinder, lower than 
iron ones—a 2% x16 inch at$2.12. Tell # 


















Through gratitude, and 
— makers, and are safest to 
has given us more than half 





PATENTS 





and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
eromptly attended to. 


Established 1865. 


GEORGE £. LEMON, 


Lemon Building, Washington, D.C. 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OF 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 


Send for 67-Page Pamphich 








NOW WE 


The Only Complete and Authorized 


PROF. OSCAR 


Telling Age, and General Care of the Horse. 
You will know ali 
about a horse 
after you 
have 
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subduing 
* Black Devil,” == —=—— 

the man-eating ~~. — —— = 
Gallion, at Philada., Pa. SS 


the direction of the United States 


chance to get a splendid beok. 
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Renowned throughout America and recognized by 
most expert and successful horseman of the age. ; KC 
History, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buying, Feeding, Grooming, Shoeing, Doctoring, 
















NMGOC: 


416 Octavo-Pages, 173 Striking Mlustrations, Prod 


For a Club of Three 


yearly subscribers at-25 cents each. That is, you send us your own yea 
that of two of your neighbors, and we will send you the book free. 


THE AMERICAN FARM 


HAVE IT!! 


GLEASON’S HORSE BOOK. 


Work by America’s King of Horse 


Trainers, 


R. GLEASON, 


the United States Government as the 
The whole work comprising 


No one can fool you 
on the age of a 
horse after 
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Prof. 
Gieasm 
has drawn 
rger crowds 
; than the great 
P..T. Barnum, ¥ ith 
his big show, ever did. 
uced under 
Surgeon 


ss 
7 —_ 


Government. Veterinary 


In this book Prof. Gleason has given to the world for the first time 
most wonderful methods of training and treating horses. 


100,000 SOLD AT $3.00 EACH, 


; sy bscribemt 
but we have arranged to supply a limited number of copies © °vF 
First Come, First Served. 
OUR OFFER. con sald @ 
Regardless of the fact that thousands upon thousands of these books ora — 
$3.00 each, we have by a lucky hit arranged to and will for a limited period : 
free, post-paid, 


rly subscrip 


od 
This is # 5? 
ER, 


Washing(ton, D. Os 





